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A PREFACE 



FOR CHILDREN WHO CARE TO LEARN. 



>?«<< 



My Dear Children : — 

In November, 1868, I started for the Cotton 
Islands. I went through Baltimore, Richmond, 
Petersburg, and Wilmington, to Charleston, 
S. C, by rail, and from Charleston to Beaufort 
by steamer. At Beaufort, on a lovely night, when 
the stars hung low and quivering in the sky, and 
seemed just ready to drop in golden showers, I 
got into a carriage, dragged by an old govern- 
ment horse, named Button, and went over the 
swamps under the live oaks, and among the cur- 
tains of swaying moss, to Old Fort Plantation, 
where I was to make my longest stay. 

I went, because I had long loved the colored 
people, and I w^as anxious to see what they were 
doing, and what they most needed. I saw every- 
thing but the Sunny South. That I did not see, 

(v) 
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for the sun would not shine, nor the frost yield, 
until long after I came away I 

I came back " the way I went," as Mother 
Goose sings in a very old song ; and in every 
city, rosy-cheeked children climbed my knee to 
hear what I had seen. I would begin to tell my 
story to the little people, but older folks would 
gather round and ask questions, and I found, to 
my surprise, that people who were paying a great 
deal of money for the schools and homes of the 
colored people, knew very little about them, and 
had not the least idea of the life they lived, before 
the fortunes of war had set them free. 

Now, I did not like to talk to people older than 
myself, — dear friends of mine also, as if they 
were little children, so I was often silent, when 
I wished to speak. At last, the children said, 
" Do write some storv books for us, and tell us 
everything that happened." 

I yielded at once, for I thought the children 
would talk about my stories, and ask questions 
of those older, and so all who wished might learn 
what I had to tell. 

I know there are people who think this subject 
so sad and painful that they will not like to have 
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their children hear about it ; but in the late war 
very little children had to suffer cold, and hun- 
ger, and death, and many colored children bore 
bitterer trials than I should dare to tell ; and if 
you, and your little brothers and sisters, cannot 
bear to listen to the story of their sorrows, it 
seems to me it must be because you do not love 
them enough. 

^ But what good will it do ? " cries out that 
merry, lazy little girl in the corner, who would 
rather laugh than cry, and who does not care 
very much to do any work. 

My dear little sister, if you will read all about 
it, and understand it, you will help others to 
remember all that God has been teaching us 
in this terrible war, and what we are already 
beginning to forget. 

"Beginning to forget!" and yet, so many of 
those we loved gave their lives, or suffered worse 
than death, to begin the work we have not pa- 
tience or earnestness enough to complete 1 

"But how did you come to care about it?" 
cries my lazy little friend ; "did anybody \.€i!i.you 
stories when you were a little girl?" 

When I was a little girl, I hardly knew there 
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was such a thing as slavery, until one day, there 
was a riot in Boston streets, and the mayor car- 
ried William Lloyd Garrison to jail, that he might 
keep him out of harm's way. Then I heard a 
great deal of talk about it, and then there came 
to me one of those trials, that, in our ignorance, 
we are apt to call sorrows. I had to leave my 
own dear home, and go away among strangers. 
I had to leave the free North, and go to live in a 
slave State. I thought then what, I dare say, a 
great many of you think now. I thought Boston 
the dearest place in the world ; I thought that its 
people were the wisest and kindest, and its 
suburbs the greenest. The spire of Park Street 
Church was as graceful, in my eyes, as the 
lightest pinnacle on the Cathedral at Cologne. 
I thought the old graves on Copp's Hill as sa- 
cred as the tombs of heroes that walled in the 
Peiraeus. Beacon Hill rose almost as grandly 
as the Acropolis, and the monument on Bunker's 
Hill, with all the dignity of Cleopatra's Needle. 
Indeed, I think that if anybody had asked me, 
I should have insisted that nowhere in the world 
was there a street so straight and wide as Wash- 
ington Street ! 
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Now don't you see why my sorrow came? 
If I was ever to be of any use in the world, I 
must learn to look at things truly, and find out 
that love is as precious as justice, charity dearer 
than bigotry, and that all good, and all grace, 
and all wisdom are to be found wherever God 
pleases to have them. To learn this I was sent 
away. 

My grandmother and my mother had kept 
colored servants, and they were very dear to me. 

I rather think I looked at them through the 
same rosy glasses that I kept for all the pretty 
out-looks in '' Boston and its vicinity." 

Once, when I was about twelve years old, 
I taught a colored man to read, and I had no 
idea then that anybody thought it any more 
allowable to ill treat a colored man than a 
white one. 

I could have told you all about the slaves 
in Athens, but I had no idea that there was 
a worse slavery in Baltimore ; and I was 
accustomed to hear people say in Boston, 
that what happened in Baltimore was no con- 
cern of theirs, that they ^' could not help it." 

But at last, 3^ou know, they had to help 
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it. It was Massachusetts boys that went first 
to Washington, when the city was in dan- 
ger; it was Massachusetts that shed its blood 
in Baltimore streets, on the 19th of April, 
and built bridges, and laid rails for the sol- 
diers of all the States to cross for many a 
long month after. 

Well, people told me, as I left my own 
pleasant home, one sunny September day, 
that I was "going South, to see with my own 
eyes," how happy all the colored people were. 

"To see with my own eyes ! " O, dear chil- 
dren, may God shield you from any glimpse 
of such sorrow and suffering as I saw with- 
in that year. 

I will only tell you enough of it for you 
to see how my love of the colored people 
grew, and how I speak from an experience 
that has ripened through the summers of more 
than twenty years. 

M}^ new home was in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and I went first to a large school, 
where there were two hundred and eighty 
resident pupils, and more than thirty teach- 
ers. Within the walls were twenty-eight house 
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servants, and many more came daily to do 
the ''job work;*' that is, to black the ladies' 
boots, cut grass, train wall fruit, or run on 
errands. I wish I could give you a picture 
of the place. The walls of a two-storey build- 
ing enclosed a square which was four hundred 
feet long on each side. This square was cov- 
ered by green grass, trees, and vines, and a 
broad piazza, also two storeys high, ran all 
around it, and gave us a pleasant place to walk 
in rainy weather. The pillars of the piazza 
were twined with the Madeira vine, and the 
jessamine, and the white and yellow blossoms 
nodded and flaunted in the September air, as 
if they were dizzy with their own sweetness. 
Cape jessamines and orange trees -were grow- 
ing in pots inside the rails. The French peo- 
ple would call this school a '' Pensionndt^ 
and I often thought of it afterwards in read- 
ing Charlotte Bront(5's account of Madame 
Beck's school in Villette. It had* the same 
foreign look in my eyes, kept the same fete 
days, nurtured the same jealousies. 

But if the place was strange, the people 
were stranger still. I came to my new home 
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very late in the evening, and although my large, 
white-washed room had a dreary look, with its 
pine furniture, and tiny strip of carpet, I did 
not mean to be homesick. I was young, and 
very tired, and meant to go right to sleep. 
My room was on the ground floor, and one of 
the hill-side streets of the city of Georgetown 
led by my two French windows, which were 
thrown open for air, and over which the green 
vines grew. Do you know how still it is in 
Beacon Street, you little children who live 
there? Of a stormy night 3'ou may hear the 
trees rustle, but no human voice disturbs the 
quiet of the dark hours. I had thought it 
would be so in my new home. I had hardly 
lain down, however, before I heard the steady 
tramp of men. It began in the distance, came 
up beneath my window, paused, passed on, 
and, after a few minutes, seemed to begin 
again. Every now and then a musket 
rattled to -the stone pavement, and once or 
twice a passer-by was challenged, his *' pass," 
whatever that might be, demanded, and then 
the tramp began again. The hoarse voices 
sounded, through my open window, as if they 
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were at my very elbow. I lifted myself up, 
and looked for a bell. But there was no bell. 
It was expected that a colored servant should 
sleep on the floor of every room in this strange 
world, but I had insisted on sleeping alone, 
and this was what came of it. I listened in- 
tently to J:he succession of sounds, till I was 
convinced that there was no disturbance, that 
they were part of the regular order of things, 
and then I lay down, and wondered about them 
all night long. 

At breakfast I told my story, and asked what 
it all meant. At first, all the girls seemed 
perplexed, then one, a little brighter than the 
rest, exclaimed, ''It was only the patrol!" 
and burst into a laugh. 

"And who are the patrol?" I said. 

"O, they are the first gentlemen of the 
neighborhood. Colonel Washington and Lieu- 
tenant Macmany were on last night. This is 
their beat." 

"And what are the 'passes' they asked for? " 

" O, those belong to negroes. They are not 
allowed to go out at night without a written 
permission from the mayor." 
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'*Does this go on all the year?" I asked. 
^'Is there no time when the 'first gentlemen 
of the neighborhood* can sleep comfortably 
in their beds?" 

There was a general laugh at my expense, 
and then I heard a story so terrible that I hope 
you will never hear its like. A gentleman 
in the neighborhood had cruelly, ill-treated a 
white female slave, as well educated, and as 
beautiful as his own wife, and the slaves of 
the town had risen in indignation. They had 
been easily put down, but the masters were 
anxious, and had organized a band of watch- 
men among themselves, and took turns in 
walking the streets all night. 

This was my jirst lessons I learned from 
it, that the white people in this strange coun- 
try were no more free than their slaves. Just 
now, they must watch all night, in spite of 
money, fine clothes, and dainty houses. 

There were a good many Catholics in the 
town, and a Jesuit College. The monks who 
lived there were Swiss or Frenchmen, from 
a famous college in Geneva. One of them 
was an astronomer, and took a great fancy to 
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me. He showed me the planets and the Milky 
Way through his telescope. The College was 
In the midst of vineyards, planted on the ter- 
races of the hills, looking down on the Poto- 
mac. I never saw any garden so lovely. By 
and by, my friend the- astronomer gave me a 
key to it, so that I might walk there whenever 
I pleased ; and as this was a favor that had 
never before been granted to a lady, I am 
afraid I felt a little proud of it. Once, while 
I was in the city, there was a procession of 
monks and citizens through the streets. They 
went to some church to give thanks for a mir- 
acle. A young girl, dead for four days, had 
been restored to life, so they thought, and 
they carried her upon a litter, dressed with 
garlands of roses. 

Upon the hillside, a little above the Pen- 
sionndt^ was Colonel Washington's house. He 
was a grand nephew of the General, and, in 
a fire-proof building in his grounds were many 
of Washington's papers and books, various 
swords, and other toys that had been present- 
ed to him, with very grand inscriptions. In 
the garden were many box trees, from ten 
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to twenty feet high, cut into the shapes of 
animals. Very glossy and green they were. 
Colonel Washington was a free-hearted, kind- 
ly man, and I soon grew very fond of him. 
He had no children, but his wife was a merry 
woman, who liked to get us young girls into 
scrapes, by giving us what we ought not to 
have. She was a famous housekeeper, and 
once gave a party for me, at which she treated 
me to twenty-five kinds of preserve, all made 
of the common tomato. The tomato was then 
hardly seen, even in Boston. One night it 
was my duty to put out the candles in the 
dormitories. I carried a pair of silver snuf- 
fers in my hand, and went from room to room, 
snuffing out' the lights. If any unlucky girl 
were not yet in bed, I left her to finish in the 
dark. In one room, occupied by a daughter 
of the Governor of Arkansas, I found three or 
four girls round a barrel of pecan nuts, which 
she had just received from New Orleans. They 
stood in their white night dresses, with floating 
hair, or stooped to crack them on the hearth, 
as pretty a picture as ever I saw. At last I 
opened a door upon half a dozen girls, who 
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stood around a small table in the middle of 
a room. A newspaper was spread over the 
deal. A big roast turkey reposed upon it. 
Some cranberry jelly lay on white paper. 
Some " fat pickles " and fried, egg-plant 
flanked it ! The girls were too full of fun 
when I appeared, to check their nonsense. 
"Have a pickle?" said one, merrily, as my 
snuffers went over the candle, and I lost 
sight of their fair white robes. I knew very 
well that the candle would be lighted as soon 
as I had shut the door ; but that was no busi- 
ness of mine. I found the next room empty. 
It was usually occupied by the two daughters 
of a Western senator. They had been sent 
home in disgrace. They had been found cut- 
ting open the leather trunks in the attic with 
a saddler's knife, and drawing out fine laces, 
slippers, and other things that they happened 

to want! 

The next day I discovered that it was Madam 
Washington who had sent the merry young girls 
their roast turkey, and smuggled all the luxuries 
into their quiet bed-room. You must not think 
that I tell you these things without a purpose. 

2 
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They are part of the picture I wish to draw. 
The girls in this large school were from the first 
families in all the Southern land ; but few of 
them were sweet and pure, like the young girls 
I had known at home. The Southern people 
had refused to do their duty by their slaves. 
They did not teach them God's law. They kept 
them ignorant and degraded ; but they could not 
shut them out from the play-rooms of their chil- 
dren ; so it was no wonder that the daughter of 
a noble senator should learn, like them, to steal. 
Here again I saw that the white people were 
no more free than their slaves. What they 
^^ meted out^ was measured to them again J* 
That was my second lesson. 

Colonel Washington had a charming little 
slave boy about eight years old, whom he kept 
just as we keep a lap-dog here at the North. 
He was beautifully formed ; his curls clung 
close to his head, and the colonel dressed him 
in black cloth and crimson velvet. He was 
very quick at figures, and could tumble head 
over heels down the twenty garden terraces in 
succession. When the colonel had company to 
dinner, and the gentlemen sat over their wine, 
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Georgie climbed up on the table, in soft velvet 
slippers, and went round doing sums and cut- 
ting up antics to amuse them. If I went in 
after supper, I generally found him coiled up 
on the leopard skin in front of the open fire. 
When I saw how the gentlemen treated Georgie, 
petting him for their own pleasure, teaching him 
what would amuse themselves, but never fit- 
ting him for a man's duty in the world, I felt 
that to them he was just what a little monkey 
might have been : and that was my third 
lesson. 

Inside the house I found other colored people 
who interested me much more : my own ser- 
vant Mary, who would not marry the man she 
loved, because she knew her children would 
be slaves; Drusilla, who tended the door, and 
who had such quick sympathy with all the love 
affairs going on in the large household that the 
young girls trusted her as they might an older 
sister; aunt Abby, over sixty years old, whose 
memory was so perfect that she took money 
from twenty or thirty of us every morning to 
buy such important things as ''fat pickles," 
dried fruit, sewing silk, and boot lacings, and 
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always brought back the right change, and 
never made any mistake about our errands ! 

Last of all came Christy. 

Christy might have sat for the portrait of 
Topsy in ''Uncle Tom's Cabin." She was just 
such an antic creature, but only half-witted. 
One of the boys once said, "Did the Lord make 
me of dust? Mighty strange ting dat ! " 

"He never made me," said Christy. "He 
never' d 'a took pains. I just growed." 

I was the onl)'' person from the North in all 
that large household. The people soon found 
out what that meant, and in a little while I had 
a midnight class, who read the Bible with me, 
and learned to read. I could not teach this 
class without giving up something. It was bad 
for me to break my night's rest at any rate. I 
could only do it by going to rest early, and so 
losing such parties and little pleasures as a 
young girl could have. The people saw this. 
They said nothing ; but I felt that I had faith- 
ful friends among them. Christy insisted on 
joining the night class, and from the hour that 
she did so, claimed the right to sleep on my 
floor. I never had more than ten pupils at 
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once. I pinned my shawls over my windows, 
drew them all inside my bed-room screen, and 
taught them by the light of the dark-lantern 
Mary brought. The want of light was my 
greatest trouble. 

This gave me great influence among them ; 
for they knew that if any one had found it out, 
I could have been put in prison for teaching 
the negroes to read. 

One holiday, when all the older people were 
away, I was called down into the kitchen to 
put a stop to a fight between two of the ser- 
vants, who were jealous of each other. These 
poor creatures often fought like angry animals, 
and any calm, sensible person, could exert a 
wonderful power over them. When I got to 
the kitchen hearth, which covered nearly half 
the floor, I found Drusilla flourishing a dagger, 
and the great, fat cook armed with a long, 
slender, steel spit, which was used for the deli- 
cate game sometimes sent to the principal's 
table. They were too excited to see me. I 
walked straight in between them, and the first 
thing Drusilla knew her dagger caught in the 
full sleeve of my dress. O, how ashamed they 
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were ! It was a great while before we heard 
of a fight in the kitchen again. 

I have said that Christy slept on the floor of 
my room. I often woke and caught the glim- 
mer of her white teeth in the moonlight as she 
stood watching beside my bed. 

"What are you doing, Christy?" I would 
say. 

" O, missy, I'se jes' help de Lord take care 
o( you!^^ was always her answer. 

By and by I lost a precious diamond ring. 
It was no common loss, for it was more than 
three hundred years old. The principal was 
sure Christy had stolen it ; but I refused to 
have her searched. I knew I could trust her. 
At last, my ring was found on the person of 
a senator's daughter, who could not see why 
she might not steal as well as the little negroes, 
with whom she had been brought up. 

That winter I went to Washington to hear 
the slavery question talked about in Congress. 
It w^as just then beginning to make a great stir. 
John Quincy Adams and John C. Calhoun both 
spoke very often, and a member from Vir- 
ginia, — a certain Judge A., w^hom I did not 
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know. This judge said in the debate that sla- 
very never could be abolished, for God had not 
given the colored man the power to take care 
of himself. He would always need his master 
to feed and clothe him. I went with the prin- 
cipal ; and, as we walked home, she asked me 
to go with her to her dressmaker's. A pretty 
colored girl waited upon us, and as I went out 
of the fitting-room, I asked who she was. 

"O," said the principal, "that is one of Judge 
A.'s slaves ! She lives in that house with one 
sister, two brothers, and their mother. He 
rents it for them, and every Saturday night 
they carry him their accounts and all the 
money they have. He collects all their large 
bills, and, except his pay in Congress, it is all 
he has I " 

" And yet he dared to stand up and tell that 
lie ! " I said ; " but how do they earn the 
money ? " 

"By dress-making and teaching music," was 
the answer: and this was 7ny fourth lesson. 

We had a housekeeper, whom we called 
Miss Mary. She came of the poor white class, 
— a class not known in the Free States. She 
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could not read or write. She kept her accounts 
by cutting notches on a stick, which no one 
could understand but herself, and which she 
explained once a week to the principal. The 
servants did not respect her, and her mis- 
tress said she could not be trusted like aunt 
Abby. 

I spent almost every Sunday in Washington, 
with my dear friend Judge Cranch, who loved 
and helped the colored people. The Wash- 
ington Market was always prettiest on Saturday 
night. It was held in the open air, brilliantly 
lighted, and the gay colors of the slave girls' 
dresses and their white turbans made it a 
charming sight. But Judge Cranch always 
waited till Sunday morning to buy his dinner, 
because on that day the slaves from the neigh- 
borhood brought in what they had raised, and 
he wanted to give his money to them. It vexed 
his dear old wife just a bit. She loved the col- 
ored people; but she must always get a nice 
dinner for Sunday, and it is hard for a house- 
keeper to have nothing prepared on Saturday. 
Capitol Hill is a hard climb for weary feet; and 
often, as he went home to dinner, the dear old 
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judge would take hold of one side of some 
tired woman's basket, and help her up with 
her load. 

The last thing I did before I left George- 
town was to take a census of the colored peo- 
ple on and around Capitol Hill. These were 
free people ; and Judge Cranch, and some other 
people, thought it was time they had schools 
for their children. This was. the first census 
ever made for such a purpose, and we did not 
get our school then. Afterwards, Miss. Miner's 
school was started on the same spot. 

I went home from Georgetown to be mar- 
ried ; and when I went again into a Slave 
State, it was as the wife of a minister to the 
poor in the city of Baltimore. Here I had a 
new lesson to learn. I was taught to see 
how the law dealt with the -poor colored 
peo-ple. 

I went often to the Penitentiary. There 
were many colored people in prison ; but one 
interested me more than all the rest. This was 
Sherry Williams. He was a slender, stooping 
man, with thin, gray hair. Ten years before 
I saw him he had learned to read, and all that 
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he could spare was put aside that he might 
buy a Bible. His work once carried him to 
Philadelphia, where he found a Bible exactly 
such as he wanted, but costing more money 
than he thought he could spare. To coax him 
to buy it, the bookseller told him he would 
throw in a hymn book. Sherry looked at the 
hymn book ; he loved music dearly ; and he 
saw no harm in a picture on the cover of an 
overseer with a cow-skin, such as was then 
used everywhere to whip the slaves. He 
emptied his pockets, and went away with his 
Bible and hymn book. Now Sherry was a 
free man ; but his home was in a Slave State. 
He lived on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 
He kept his precious books safely for two 
years ; but one day he went to a neighboring 
lawyer's to mend a chimney. He left his coat 
hanging over a chair. The hymn book peeped 
out. The lawyer asked to borrow it; and 
when Sherry went to ask for it some weeks 
after, he found the sheriff waiting for him, 
and was carried, with handcuffs on his wrists, 
to Baltimore. 

It was against the law in Maryland for a 
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colored man to own a hymn book like that, 
and they put him in prison for ten years. He 
had been there six years, and had heard only 
once from his wife and family. 

Then I learned that slaveholders themselves 
did not like to remember the things they were 
obliged to do, and so were in their hearts 
ashamed of them, 

I told you that when I was twelve years old 
I had taught a colored man to read. While I 
was living in Baltimore he sent a letter to me 
for his mother, who had once belonged to 
Squire Aiken of Georgetown, but was now 
living there. 

"Let me tell her story," said her husband, 
a One-eyed man, with a head that Rembrandt 
would have been glad to paint. 

"Sam, Sam," said the old woman, "the lady 
is about to read the letter." 

"That needn't bender me," retorted Sam. 
"When the old master died he set his slaves 
free ; but ma'am Aiken and the heirs pre- 
tended they'd bought them in, so Nancy and 
the rest never knew they were free." 

"Sam, Sam," said the old woman, "the 
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story's dead and gone; she was a good mis- 
tress to me, and I loved her." 

" rU leave it to the lady," said Sam; ''wasn't 
it better to be free? For four years Nancy 
went on, and then one of them small lawyers 
found it out, and told her where to get her 
papers. A fine hash she cooked for the ole 
missis ! She remembered that all her children 
were free, and they were scattered half round 
the world ; but ole missis had to bring 'em 
back. Charles had took to his heels long 
before." 

"As for me," said the old man, "I belonged 
to Rupert Maj^don, master of an iron foundry, 
twenty miles out of Baltimore. Master never 
would sell a slave ; and when he died, he freed 
us all. There was a whole ship's crew of 
us, fifteen men and twenty women ; but young 
master never minded the will a bit. I went 
to him, and said, "I'm free, and I know it." 

"Sam," said he, "you'll never be free as 
long as I live. I'll send you as far as a ship 
can sail." He kept his word. He sent me 
to New Orleans, and I staid there eleven 
years, till, working out of hours, I could buy 
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myself, and come back to look the rascal in 
the face." 

Then I saw that the • law itself could not 
-protect a slave^ because he must always be too 
poor and ignorant to take advantage of it. 

I saw one curious sight in Baltimore, which 
I should like to tell you about. I hope it will 
not take too long. An old white woman lived 
there who had inherited a house and garden, 
and about thirty slaves, some forty years be- 
fore. I will call her aunt Hannah. She did 
not think it right to own slaves ; so she set 
them all free as soon as they became hers, and 
sold off her garden land to provide for those 
who chose to go awaj'^. About a dozen staid 
with her. They married ; and their children's 
children were born in her house. When I first 
saw her, five generations of blacks buzzed 
about her like so many busy bees. Her 
modest little brown house had once held up 
its head in the world ; but it was no\Y crowded 
into a corner by tall factories and mechanics' 
shops that had planted themselves on what was 
once her garden. Aunt Hannah was now old 
and blind. She sat in a faded old easy chair, 
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with her face turned to the open door through 
which came the breath of guelder roses and 
low beds of violets, which were all that now 
remained of her old pleasaunce. Richly carved 
mahogan)' furniture showed that modest wealth 
had once decorated her home. Now the old 
Turkey carpet was worn to rags. A mouse 
played fearlessly on the hearth while I sat 
there. Poor aunt Hannah herself was dirty 
and uncomfortable. Little black imps climbed 
up and down the tall bed-posts with laughing 
eyes. In the chimney crouched two haggard, 
white-haired women, older than aunt Hannah. 
A baby cried from the wooden cradle, and, in 
a sweet, low voice, aunt Hannah begged one 
of the climbing imps to bring it to her. 

I had heard that nothing was left of all aunt 
Hannah's wealth but the house in which she 
lived. That she refused to mortgage; and as 
she had not a friend or relative in the world, 
she was actually dependent for food and cloth- 
ing on the labor of those she had freed. 

" Overrun ! overrun ! " ejaculated the white- 
haired man, who had undertaken to guide me 
to her door, as he sat in the swarming, untidy 
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room. I did not wonder that dear aunt Han- 
nah was the laughing-stock of the slave- 
holders ; and I learned there that we must not 
only set the slaves free. We owe them more 
than freedom. We must give them schools, 
help them to orderly habits, and provide them 
with land and labor. 

When I first went to the South, I found that 
the people felt very differently about religious 
matters from those I had left at the North. 
People who went to different churches seemed 
to doubt and avoid each other. I had friends 
at the North who were Unitarians, Methodists, 
Episcopalians, and Roman Catholics ; but 
''down South" the lines between the churches 
were drawn dark and deep. 

I did not like this. I remembered that Jesus, 
although a Jew, had dealings with the Samari- 
tans ; and it seemed to me that this was a part 
of the wrong state of things. You will under- 
stand what I mean better if I tell you a little 
story. I had always taught my own children 
to feel kindly to all well-behaved people, no 
matter where they went to church. I took it 
for granted they would do so; and when I 
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was on a visit to the Slave States with them, 
I wholly forgot to protect them from those who 
would teach them differently. 

One day, my little boy, who was six years 
old, came in and told me that he had had a 
"nice ride on a sled drawn by a dog." 

"Who went with you?" I asked. 

"Two boys," was the reply., 

"Did you know them?" I continued. 

"O, yes!" he answered. 

"Well, who were they?" I persisted. 

"O, I don't know their names; but the boy 
who owns the dog is a Methodist, and the 
other is a Presbyterian." 

"And what are you?" said I, laughing. 

"O, I am a Unitarian. I told them that." 

"How did you know that one of the boys 
was a Presbyterian?" 

"O, I asked him I They looked rather 
ragged, and I thought they might be Catho- 
lics. If they had been, I would not have 
gone with them." 

"And pray why should you not go with 
Catholics?" 

"O, they are brought up different from us. 
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Their manners are different. I don't like 
them." 

My little boy had been brought up where 
the Catholics were chiefly poor Irish children. 
Here, where we were visiting, they were 
wealthy and proud. 

After thinking sadly for a moment, I said, 
^ You rode up : did you walk back ? " 

"O, yes! the Presbyterian walked up, so Ae 
had to ride back.'* 

My dear little boy did not know the mean- 
ing of any of these hard names. A short 
month before he had never even heard them ; 
but now he knew that the people who bore 
them went to different churches. I laughed 
as I listened, but it made me very sad to 
hear him. Many a time since, my laughter 
has helped me to keep back the tears. 

After I had lived a while in Baltimore, I 
went to Canada to live. I carried two little 
children of my own with me. You do not 
need to be told that Canada does not belong 
to the Unit-ed States. Its people obey the 
Queen of England and her Parliament, and 
under the English flag no slave has been al- 

3 
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lowed to exist since 1807. At Detroit, and 
the Sault St. Marie, and at Queenstown, only 
a narrow river separates this free country of 
Canada from the United States, and in every 
part of the United States, twenty 3^ears ago, 
the slave owner could claim "his slave. 

So, as the slaves longed for freedom, the 
few thousands of them who were strong and 
bright, and were fortunate enough to get to 
the North, hurried to cross the river, and 
avail themselves of the English law. They 
got to Canada very tired and poor, and there 
they found friends who knew how to help 
them. 

There were people in Boston who knew 
how I felt about the slaves, and they sent 
money to me in Canada, and asked me to 
help those who needed it. While I lived 
there, I came in contact with seven hundred 
fugitives from the Southern States ; and I tell 
you this, that I may say also, that of all the 
seven hundred, only two ever came back to 
ask for help a second time. One of these 
was an old soldier, more than one hundred 
years old, who had helped to defend New Or- 
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leans with cotton bags, under General Jack- 
son, and the other was an idiot girl, who had 
two twin babies. 

Only think what thrifty and useful people 
these bad laws drove away from their homes ! 
I must tell you some of their stories, so that 
you may know something of fugitive slaves 
also. 

One afternoon, when the poor idiot woman 
had been to see me with her babies, I 
started to find the house where she had taken 
shelter. I got lost in a wilderness of little 
houses, just as the sun was sinking behind 
the waters of the lake. I went into a gro- 
cery shop, kept by a tidy English woman, 
to make some inquiries. This little woman 
had a nice way of finding out the character 
of the poor fugitive.s. When they first came, 
she would trust them for a little sugar or tea. 
If they were honest, they would soon come 
back and pay her. If not, she never saw 
them again. 

Tlie next day a woman, named Eliza Thom- 
as, was sent to me from her. It was .a stormy 
day, and I sat mending stockings, by my nur- 
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sery fire. O, how black the bent, crooked lit- 
tle woman seemed ! She wore a warm, quaint- 
looking plaid, and a close, black, silk hood. 
The children were playing on the floor. Wil- 
lie got up and gave her a chair. Lily shook 
her golden curls, and laid them, like a flash 
of sunlight, across her black arm. 

''Are you a Guinea negro?" was my first 
question. 

"No, missis," she answered, ''but my gran- 
ny was, and a heap blacker than I, though I 
dare say young master there thinks I'se black 
enough. La ! Tse heerd her tell, many a 
time, how she left her babies sleeping in 
her hut while her husband was goi^je away 
to fish. She wan't afeard of nothing, and 
she went down to de shore a-gathering 
broom-sedge. The pirates spread bright col- 
ored kerchiefs over de bushes. They stuck 
to de thorns, and while she was a-puUing 
of them off, they ketched her, and tied her, 
and took her aboard ship. Many a man 
died on de long, hot voyage, but she lived, 
and had, more chillens in ole Virginny." 

"And where were you born?" 
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''In Maryland, missis," said the poor old 
thing. **In Frederick County, fourteen miles 
from Noland'^ Ferry. It was ole Gineral Nel- 
son's place, and I was Miss Jennie's maid. 
Dey was all good to me. By and by my 
j^oung missis married a Mr. Waters, and I 
went wid 'em to Georgetown. Mr. Waters 
was a Methody, and his church wouldn't let 
him hold a slave, unless he freed her when 
she come of age. When I had nussed Miss 
Jennie's four babies, she died away like a 
rose in de summer, and ole Colonel Hook, 
of Frederick County, come down to buy me. 
Massa said I mustn't go, unless he freed me, 
just de minute de time come. He promised, 
but de very fust day we got back to de 
county, he was ketched in de saw mill, and 
drawed out jes like a plank. I saw him my- 
self, a-lying on de grass, and you couldn't 
have told he'd ever been a man ! Dey was 
awful times for us. Dere was an auction, 
and we poor ignorant creeturs didn't know 
nothing how much of ourscls we owned. ^^ 

" Were there others that ought to have gone 
free?" I asked. 
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"Yes, a-many; but de son had no con- 
science. My husband would have been free 
in tree year, if d^ colonel had lived, but he 
was sold at de block like de cattle, and 
dey stripped him to show he was strong. 
But de Lord had niercy. Gineral Ringgold . 
bought us both, and our five chillens. I das- 
say you knowd Gineral Sam?" 

" Yes ; he had a son killed in the Mexican 
war." 

"O, our hearts ached then for the old mis- 
sis, but I got away long before. I spun and 
quilted, and lived comfortable wid dem. I 
had two chillens, but dey went free^ straight 
to heaven. The gineral died, and den dey 
sold one of my gals away from me. My 
husband was dead, and dey sent me to ole 
Virginny wid my four chillens. Two on 'em 
went, I don't know whar, and two wid me 
to old Sam Hit, in Tokay County. I mar- 
ried Harry Thomas, ole Miss Carter's boy. 
I had tree chillens, but I only raised one. 
The beasts o' the field couldn't a raised dere 
young, w^orked as I was worked. Early and 
late, on dose cold mountains, I carried stone 
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with a sheepskin apron on. I dug an ice- 
house, and one cold winter I froze my ears 
and feet, caring for sixteen cows and a hun- 
dred pigs. I was whipped to death, I was, 
and FU carry the scars to my grave, I 
will." 

"That was hard," I said, but words never 
seemed of any use when I listened to these 
sad stories. 

" Hard, missis ! 'twas t'other side of hard ; 
but de dear Lord didn't forgit me. My hus- 
band was twenty year older nor me, and 
Miss Carter thought she might die, so she 
giv him a pass and hurried him off to Ha- 
gerstown. He wouldn't go widout me, de 
Lord bress him. I had a daughter in Ha- 
gerstown. I went straight to her. They 
guessed I would, and they ketched me 
easy." 

''What did they do to you then?" 

"No wuss, — they couldn't. They chained 
my legs and beat me dreadful. After six 
months they got tired; then Miss Carter sent 
for me. She wrote me a pass on her sick 
bed, and I was off that very night. I had 
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a hard time, but I ketched up wid the ole 
man at Harrisburg." 

"How old are you?" I asked suddenly, for 
she spoke with the fire of a young woman. 

'Tse been treated so Fse done forgit, but 
I went to my young missis in Hagerstown. 
She's seventy-one, and she say Fse seventy- 
five. Dat's all I know.'' 

^ You have suffered a great deal," I said. 

"A deal, missis, a deal. You see dey ha- 
ted me so, and yet it wasn't me dey hated, 
but nothing could beat them Hits for nateral 
sjt>itel Eight years ago we got safe to New 
York.* My ole man tuk care of gardens, and 
I made friends wid de ladies. Den dis 
dreadful law f was passed, and Harry said, 
'Please God, I'll set my foot in Canada;' but 
he was over ninety. They cheated us on de 
road, and tuk us all round every whar. He 
walks three miles every day to chop his wood, 
and dey won't gib him no money till he's 
cut twenty cord ; and now he's down with the 
rheumatics ; but he didn't forsake me, and I'll 

 In 1845. 

t The Fugitive Slave Law, which gave the masters a right 
to their slaves everywhere in the United States. 
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never forsake him." And here the poor crea- 
ture broke down in tears. 

Dear children, have you heard people say- 
that most of the slaves had kind masters, and 
did not suffer much? Does not Eliza Thomas's 
story teach us that even a kind master could 
not -protect a ^ slave 1 Mr. Waters, Colonel 
Hook, and Miss Carter all wanted to free her, 
but the law was against them all. You don't 
know how it touched me to hear her say, in 
the midst of her story, "our hearts ached then 
for ole missis!" It was this very ^^?ntssts^^ 
who had sold her children away. 

I have only one more story to tell, and it 
proves the same thing. 

Another day, when the poor young idiot 
mother had been to see me, I felt very cross 
and tired. I w^ent to my study window, and 
looked out wearily on my bower of guelder 
roses, and my long, arched wood-sheds. I 
heard the grating of a saw ; an old colored 
man came out and went to the pump for 
water. The tears came into my eyes. He 
was one hundred and eight years old! 

''Jem," said I, quickly, "whatever tempted 
you to take this long, weary journey?'' 
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Tse telled ye many a time, missis." 

"But, Jem, you are so old and weak; what 
difference could it make to you?" 

"Ah, missis," he exclaimed, "you know I'd 
like to die free ! " 

"And Cecilia? Jem, does that poor idiot 
want to die free?" 

"I dunno," said Jem, scratching his head; 
"leastways she'd like de picaninnies to." 

1 have written elsewhere the story of James 
Robinson, and I will only tell you children a 
little bit about it. 

His father was a free negro, and had a 
deed of the land on which he lived, on the 
Eastern Shore. His son was taken by a 
neighbor, Mr. Laselle, a lawyer, and as Jem 
always said, with pride, a good abolitionist. 
William Laselle was, as Jem would always 
have it, " a member of Congress to Annapolis ; '* 
that is, he was a member of the Marjdand 
legislature. He died making a speech in the 
Court House, in behalf of emancipation. He 
was one of the best of men, and as soon as 
Jem entered his service, had his freedom re- 
corded at Annapolis, but that did not save 
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him, as you will see, from the worst trials 
of slavery. When they travelled together, if 
Mr. Laselle did not like the looks of Jem's 
bed, he would make him share his own. 

He died of a bleeding at the lungs, but 
persisted in dictating a will to secure the free- 
dom of his people, although he was told that 
he might possibly live if he would not speak. 
In a fortnight after, his will was registered 
and his son Robert entered on an immense 
estate, well stocked, but without a single la- 
borer. Nobody liked Robert Laselle, and his 
father's old servants w^ere afraid to trust him 
with their precious liberty. Robert grew bit- 
ter. Jem went to work on his father's farm, 
and did not feel at all afraid. Perhaps it 
was because everybody knew his old father 
for a freedman. I think I ought to tell you, 
partly to show you how different slavery was 
in that early time, from what it afterwards be- 
came, that Jem might have gone to school if 
he would. There had always been a school 
at Snow Hill where he lived, and besides the 
white children, about a dozen free-born blacks 
and as many "yellow boys" went to it, but 
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Jem would not go, because the teacher was 
an Englishman, and carried a whip ! 

One day, Jem took his cart and went to 
the sea-shore for a load of oysters. Five or 
six men came out of the woods and struck 
him down from his seat. When he came to 
himself, a piece of wood, called a gag, was 
strapped into his mouth, and he was on his 
way to a slave ship belonging to David L. 
Lord. Lord said he had bought Jem, but he 
had only bribed Robert Laselle to keep quiet 
while he stole him away. He was carried to 
Baltimore in the schooner, and then marched 
across the country to '' Mann's Lick," near 
Louisville, in Kentucky, where he made salt 
for a whole year. They had to carry Jem 
to New Orleans before they could find any- 
body who would pay the heavy price they 
asked for him. 

At last he was carried to a "sugar farm," 
and worked about ten years. He built him- 
self a mud cabin on Sundays. Those who 
would not consent to do so, had to lie out of 
doors. Jem had a pretty mulatto wife, called 
Nancy, and five children. After the youngest 
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of these was born, his master took poor Nancy 
away, and made her housekeeper over a splen- 
did house in Springfield. How would it seem 
to you if any one could treat your own dear 
mamma in that way? One of Jem's dear 
friends was Andrew. He was working one 
day with him in tHe cotton field, when one of 
the negro drivers slung the loaded end of his 
whip into Andrew's skull. His eyes opened 
only once more ; they fell on Robinson, and he 
said, " Hold out a little longer, brother. T^n 
in sight of hofneJ'^ 

At the battle of New Orleans, James helped 
General Jackson to defend the city. Round 
his neck, in a little leathern bag, he wore a 
parchment written by the general, who prom- 
ised him his freedom in return for extra secret 
services. At the defence of New Orleans he 
-was more than sixty years old. 

Fifteen years poor Jem waited for his prom- 
ised freedom. At eighty years old he took it 
for himself. He had passed through so many 
hands, and had so many homes, that he be- 
lieved he had twenty-seven children ; but he 
did not know where one of them lived : there 
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was not one to call him father, now he was 
an old man ! 

He was trusted one day to carry a load of 
marketing into the city. He was well known 
to the business men, and some of them wrote 
passes and certificates of character for him. 
He kept up the river until he reached Hamil- 
ton County, Ohio, where he married a young 
wife, and his last child was born, — a poor little 
cripple, who could never help his father. " It 
is my only child," he used to say ; '' all the rest 
belonged to my masters." 

When the dreadful law passed, which gave 
every man a right to seize a slave, even in 
the Free States, poor Jem started once more for 
Canada. He had the savings of fifteen years 
in his pocket; but he had to beg his way in 
part. Everybody thought it fair to cheat the 
poor black man, with his old wife and crippled 
boy. When he got to Toronto, he came to 
me, and I was not sorry to help him more than 
once. He found work so scarce that he agreed, 
to cut wood about four miles from town. Every 
morning, before light, he shouldered his axe, 
and went away. , He carried a bag of parched 
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corn for hiwS dinner. He was not warmly 
clothed. They would give him no money 
till he had cut eight cords of wood, and 
he soon broke down with fever and rheuma- 
tism. 

As he got better, we found him a little lot of 
land, about two miles from town, and set him 
and his wife to raising peas, and beans, and 
lettuce, from American seed. James lived 
to the year 1867, and was supposed to be 
one hundred and thirteen years old when he 
died. 

I might go on, dear children, and tell you 
of many negroes whose more famous fortunes 
I have followed in Massachusetts. Such were 
Antony Burns, Thomas Sims, and William 
and Ellen Crafts; but this preface is already 
too long. 

The stories here told you give the real 
names of places and people, and are written 
that you may know what happened in the 
Slave States between fifteen and twenty-five 
years ago, long before the war. 

"Patty Gray*' will tell you how things 
looked between 1867 and 1869, after that 
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cruel war was over, and you will see what 
changes she found. This is a true story. In 
it I shall tell nothing that I have not seen. 

Patty Gray had a good many relations, and 
perhaps you will not quite understand who they 
all were. Mr. Gray's mother lived at Spring 
Vale with his sister Louisa and her husband. 
Still another sister of his, dear aunt Etta, lived 
at Tiverton, just across the way. The ladies at 
Evergreen were not relations ; but one of them, 
dear, kind aunt Ann, had married Madam i 
Gray's youngest brother, and was, therefore, 
a great aunt of little Patty's. 

Maggie and Blunt tell their own story. 
There is another servant in the book, called 
Moggie. She was an old negro woman, who 
had nursed Mr. Gray, and used to talk to him 
about the Bug-a-boo, of which she had heard 
her African mother tell. 

I do not try to explain every thing to you 
in this book. I would rather set you thinking, 
and asking questions of mamma. I give you 
only one little picture, just to show you what 
dear little Patty was like. I think there are 
few good pictures in the books that are printed 
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for children nowadays, and I don't want to give 
you poor ones. 

In some of the other volumes I shall show 
j'-ou some maps, and draw some plans of the 
forts and towns that I describe. 

" Who was aunt Sophie ? " cried my dear lit- 
tle niece in Baltimore. ''Was she you^ aunt 
Carrie?" And perhaps some other dear little 
girl will ask the same question. 

I am afraid I was never quite so sweet and 
good as I want you to think aunt Sophie. But 
aunt Sophie and I are one in this — we have 
seen the same things, and we think the same 
thoughts. 

Caroline H. Dall. 

141 Warren Avenue, 

Boston, April 29, 1869. 
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CHAPTER I. 



BALTIMORE. 



LITTLE Patty Gray was born in Boston, 
but her father bad been born in BaUi- 
more. He used to take her up on his knee, 
when she was a very little girl, and tell her 
of his beautiful home at Spring Vale. Per- 
haps it seemed more lovely to him, because 
he left it while he was very young, and came 
to the cold North; but, at all events, he was 
never weary of talking about the wonderful 
things that had happened there. Again and 
again he told his darling about his old negro 
nurse, who used to scare him with a " Bug-a- 
boo" when he was naughty, and how, strangely 
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enough, he found that very "Bug-a-boo," * which 
he only laughed at when he was a little boy, 
worshipped by thousands of people, far away 
in Bengal, when he grew to be a man. 

Down by the lodge, at the end of the ave- 
nue, there was a turnpike gate. A kind old 
woman lived there, and, beside taking toll 
from every creature that went by, 'sold cakes 
and ale. When "papa" was naughty, he 
used to run down to the gate, and the old 
woman wiped away his tears, and sent him i 
home with a cake. Sometimes, of a Sunday 
afternoon, the little boy would call all the 
servants together in the low kitchen, and read 
the Bible to them, and preach them a sermon 
out of his own head. Patty loved to think 
of her father as a little boy, with long 
sunny curls, and bright blue eyes ; and once 
when her father was telling her how he and 
his little brothers had been ill of scarlet fever, 

* One of the sacred books of the Hindus, called Bhagavat- 
Gita, or the ** Song of the Holy One," is popularly pronounced 
" Bugaboo-Ghita," and " Bugaboo " means " The Holy One." 
It was the awful name of God, full of strange terror for those 
who " ignorantly worshipped " it, and so came at last to be 
dreaded and not loved, like the name of Lucifer, about which 
you must ask papa, or John Milton, to tell you. 
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and everybody thought they would die, — just 
as papa thought his little Patty's eyes must 
be running over with tears at the very mention 
of it, — she turned round, with a merry twinkle 
in them both, and cried, "But if you had died, 
papa, whose little girl would I have been?*' 
And that was a question that papa was never 
able to answer I 

Then papa told her how his dear mother 
taught him to say his prayers, and told him 
God would always hear and answer. She 
did not know how manj'^ things her little boy 
wanted, nor how impatient he would be. But 
he stood listening, with a hot-beating heart, 
to every word she said, and as soon as his 
morning lesson was ended, ran away over 
the fields, and behind the spring-house to a 
far hill, soft and green with the early grass. 
There he lifted up his little hand, and cried, 
" Give me some pennies, God ; give me some 
pennies ! " and so waited all day long, while 
his mother at home was sorrowfully looking, 
for her little boy, half afraid that some wan- 
dering gypsy's cart had caught him up and 
carried him away. No one could see the 
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little fellow as he stood on that far hill, for 
his little arms soon got tired, and when he 
could hold them up no longer, he would lie 
down on the green grass, and take a rest, 
shedding a few tears of disappointment now 
and then, and in a few moments springing 
up again, full of faith and hope, till the shep- 
herd, folding his lambs at night, found him 
asleep, with wet cheeks, and carried him safely 
home. Papa always told this story to Patty 
when she asked him about her prayers. He 
tried to teach her, in this way, that a little 
girl who trusts her Father in heaven, will 
always have an answer to her prayer, even 
.though she never gets the "pennies," or the 
pleasures that she asks for. While she prays, 
God will send a sweet, loving peace into her 
heart, which will make her 'happy, whatever 
else fails ; and so taught, little Patty was 
merry all day long. Only the tears would 
gather in her eyes whenever she thought of 
the lonely little boy who staid out on the hill 
all day, hungry and Cold, in the keen spring 
air, but never once suspecting that he should 
go home without his pennies. Patty could 
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never quite believe that this was her own 
papa, so wise and strong she thought him ! 

But all these stories made Patty think a great 
deal of his far-off home. She had never been 
there, but her grandmother had once been to 
Boston. She was a very sweet old lady, with 
a tender voice and wavy white hair. All day 
long she sat, slowly knitting soft white wool 
on golden needles, and Patty, who did not 
know that this was because she had lost her 
power to read and sew, had looked at her 
very much as she would at a pretty German 
toy. But one day there came a heavy letter, 
edged with black, with the pretty crest that 
she always knew came from her aunt Lou. 
Patty carried this letter up stairs in her own 
little hands, and she never forgot it. When 
she went into her mother's room, her father 
stood there, tossing his baby in the air, and 
with a face as bright as sunshine. When he 
took the letter from his little girl, he turned 
suddenly pale, and mamma caught baby 
quickly, for she saw that a great grief had 
come to Patty's father. Grandpapa was dead I 
The strong, loving heart had ceased to beat. 
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The arms that had once tossed papa in the air, 
with such delight, were straightened, stiff, and 
cold. Patty never forgot it, for she never saw 
her father look just the same again. A cer- 
tain brightness was gone from his face. He 
did not mourn for grandpapa. He knew that 
the dear God who had taken the old man 
away so suddenly, was full of love, and that 
whatever He would have, must be best; but 
he felt lonely, as a little child does, when, 
after the last prayer is said, and the light put 
out, mamma goes down to the bright parlor, 
and leaves her alone. The little child is safe 
in her warm bed, in her dark room, where 
the angels watch, and where God is. The 
mother is safe in the happy parlor, where the 
fire is flashing, the piano open, and the whole 
family gather to the evening work. The sleepy 
child hears the far-oft' hum of merry voices, 
knows that God is with both, but knows also 
that the}'' are not together^ and falls asleep, 
longing. "Let me ^moose you," little Patty 
would sa}^ as she saw the cloud stealing over 
papa's bright smile ; and then he would look 
up gladly, and answer, " Yes, dear little Patty, 
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you may ^ moose me, and I will try to be 
happy ; but don't you know that I miss grand- 
papa, just as you would miss me, if I were 
taken away? " 

There was another reason why Patty could 
never forget the black-edged letter she had 
carried to papa. A few weeks after another 
came from grandmamma. She had laid aside 
her golden needles, and the soft, white wool, 
and forgotten her weak eyes in her sore 
trouble. She wrote to tell papa that he must 
come to Baltimore to live. Aunt Lou had two 
little girls of her own to tend, and she was 
just going to Brazil with her husband, who w^as 
sick. Grandmamma wanted Patty and Willie 
to cheer her lonely heart, and she wanted her 
son's strong arm to lean upon. So it was all 
settled in a moment; they were to go to live 
at Spring Vale. Patty never knew how 
she got to sleep that night; she was not quite 
sure whether it was she or aunt Lou who was 
to sail for Rio. What, going? really going 
to that lovely place? Should she see the ring- 
doves? would the turnpike woman give her 
a cake? And then papa laughed, and said 
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the turnpike woman had been dead at least 
thirty years, and her grandchild was now a 
grown man, and tended the gate in her 
stead ! 

If Patty found it hard to understand that her 
father was ever a little boy, it was harder still 
to believe that it happened a whole half century 
ago. Fifty years I Why, Patty was afraid to 
think what might happen to her in that time. 

At last all the furniture was covered, and 
the house shut up, and Patty found herself in 
Baltimore. She never knew how she got 
there. It was very hot weather; it seemed 
to her that she went to sleep in Boston and 
waked up in Baltimore, having been very 
uncomfortable all the way, but most of all in 
New York, where she was jolted across the 
city in a big coach, and drank a little milk 
just to please her mamma. 

She reached Baltimore in the early dawn of a 
warm summer morning, into which she waked 
a little cross and a little bewildered. But she 
could not "stay cross," everything was so 
strange, and her eyes darted about so quickly 
in search of all that was new. The streets 
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looked very narrow, and the houses seemed 
very gay; the bricks were the "reddest red,' 
pricked out with dazzling white; and where 
she would have found " crossings " in a Boston 
street, she saw '' stepping-stones,*' such step- 
ping-stones, she thought, as Red Riding Hood 
must have used when she tripped across the 
brook, in the story, only these seemed narrow 
and high, quite high enough to tumble off, if 
a little girl were not very careful. All this 
Patty saw in a moment, before the carriage 
was a square from the depot. She felt almost 
sick at the depot, for she knew it was the very 
spot where the wounded Massachusetts soldiers 
had lain. Patty thought herself a very good 
"Union man," and her pleasure in going to 
Spring Vale was a good deal less than she 
would have felt if it had not been down among 
the " Secesh." Her papa caught her asking 
eyes, as they travelled back and forth, and 
found a moment to tell her that Baltimore was 
famous all over the world for its beautiful red 
brick. He told her that its scarlet color came 
from the iron with which the clay was tinted, 
so that it looked as if the hills had given it 

2 
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their very heart's blood, and this iron made 
the brick finer and stronger, as well as brighter. 
" And as for the stepping-stones," he continued, 
— "as for the stepping-stones, little Patty, wait 
till you see a spring shower dancing down 
these hills ! You don't know what a ' gust ' 
is yet. The clouds, look as black as ink, 
and fall so low that they seem to hug the 
verj'^ tops of the chimneys ; the water falls in 
sheets, and begins to froth and foam under 
the horses' feet till it boils up to the very curb- 
stones ; and woe to the little girl then who slips 
off the ' crossings ! ' " And then he told his little 
daughter how a small stream, called ," Jones's 
Falls," flows through the city, and cuts it in 
halves, gurgling all the way^ as if it were 
choked with stones and sand, and were just 
ready to die between its banks for want of 
water, but that when a shower comes, it rises 
angry and threatening in a minute, gathering 
all the streams that trickle down the hills 
that gird the city in, and gushing over into 
all the low streets. People will not give as 
much money for land where it is likely to be 
flooded, as for the safer lots up on the hills ; 
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SO the poorest people are crowded into these 
low streets, and when the floods come, there 
is a great deal of sickness and loss for those 
who can least afford to bear it. He had no 
doubt that some day Patty might have to go 
with her mamma, and carry food or fuel and 
medicine to those very houses where the chil- 
dren were now playing so happily on the' 
broad steps. 

Patty said she had never seen so many little 
houses with one door and one window in all her 
life. At this her father smiled, and said she 
was right. Baltimore is perhaps the only city 
in the Union that has houses enough for its 
working people of a decent sort. There is a 
good reason for this — people do not have to 
buy the land they build on. They can hire it 
for ten, twenty, or a hundred years, and, by 
paying a little rent every year, live on it just as 
comfortably as if it were their own. 

Just then Patty cried out, for she had looked 
into the open door of a small house, and saw 
that it had no entry. The sitting-room carpet 
came to the very door-sill, and a pretty, soft 
crimson mat lay there. " What do they do when 
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their feet are muddy ? " cried little Patty. " What 
is the use of an entr)'- ? " laughed papa. " Why, 
it keeps the cold out, and the servants use it, 
and when we are muddy or wet, papa ! " 
Willie and Patty began together. " But, my 
dear little children, the climate is warm here, 
and these people keep no servants. That side- 
door, round the corner, opens right into the 
kitchen, and there, on the brick floor, little chil- 
dren drop their wet shoes, and shake their snowy 
coats, and grown-up men clean off the mud." 

"O," said Patty, drawing a long breath, ''I 
thought everybody must build just as we do 
in Boston." 

If you have never been in Baltimore, you 
will think it strange our little friends had time 
for so much talk as the carriage wound through 
the city to the western side, where Spring Vale 
lies ; but this was very natural. The step- 
ping-stones, which astonished Patty so much, 
occur so often that the wheels of carriages seem 
always twisting in and out of them, and the 
streets had already begun to be crowded with 
great lumbering market wagons, such as the 
people brought from England two hundred 
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years ago, and which they have continued 
to use, perhaps because of the hard travel in 
the mountains and the deep mud of the valleys, 
in which our northern wagons would be broken 
up. At last they came out upon some fine 
squares, and Patty saw some large houses and 
two beautiful monuments, prettier than any she 
had ever seen in Boston. The first was called 
the Battle Monument. It was about fifty feet 
high, and the column that rises from it was 
crowned with a beautiful woman's form, rep- 
resenting the City of Baltimore. Patty's father 
told her that Baltimore seemed to him a very 
young city. It was not quite three times as 
old as he was ; but more than fifty years ago, 
in 1814, twelve thousand British troops and 
fifty ships had tried to bum its houses and 
batter it down. The angry people drove the 
troops back, and when the British commander 
was killed, his men retreated in disorder. This 
was very brave in the Baltimore boys, for they 
had only three thousand men ; and so they 
built this monument in memory of their battle. 
While her father was talking, Patty looked 
very grave and very much perplexed. She 
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said nothing, however, until the carriage turned 
into Charles Street, and she saw the Washing- 
ton Monument crowning the hill before her. 
Then she exclaimed, with delight, as the white 
column rose against the clear blue morning 
sky. She could not believe it possible that 
tliis monument rose as high as the steeple of 
Park Street Church at home ; and when her 
father went on to tell her whose statue stood 
there, calmly looking down the bay, the puz- 
zled look came back. "It was of no use, after 
all," she. muttered; "no use — they never re- 
membered one bit." 

"What did they never remember, my little 
Patty?" 

"About Washington, and how they fought 
for their country. Why, papa, you said they 
loved Washington; and when Mr. Lincoln 
came, they did not know him ; and when our 
soldiers went to fight, they fired right on 
them. 0,papa ! " — and little Patt)*^ broke down 
into real tears, for she once sat on Governor 
Andrew's knee, and heard him tell, with kin- 
dling indignation, of the wrong done to his 
Massachusetts boys. She could not forget 
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what her dear friend had said, only because 
Baltimore bricks were red, and the sky very 
blue. She spoke no other word. Mr. Gray 
held his little daughter in his arms as the 
carriage rolled over to Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Patty saw long rows of butchers' houses through 
her tears ; perhaps she thought that if it was 
very comfortable for the poor people to have 
nice houses, it was not so very nice for the 
rich to see the shambles creeping up to the 
very foot of the lawn. At last the horses 
turned sharply, their very noses touched the 
bars of the gate, and this gate opened into 
the avenue at Spring Vale. As they paused 
a moment, Mr. Gray cried out, '' Look, Patty ; 
look quick ! There is the turnpike ; that is 
the gate where the old woman sold cakes 
and ale!" 

S 
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CHAPTER II. 



SPRING VALE. 



'"T^HERE IS the turnpike gate." But Patty 
A did not see it, much as she had thought 
about it all the way. In the first place, she 
did not know which way to look ; in the next, 
her%eyes were busy with a tiny child, who 
came out from the lodge to open the gate, and 
into whose hand Mr. Gray dropped a few 
pennies ; and in the third, she was kindling 
all over with admiration at the beauty directly 
before her eyes. 

Papa had been very much afraid from the 
first that Patty would be disappointed in Spring 
Vale. He knew very well what a modest 
little brown house it was ; but he knew also 
that Patty had talked about it every day since 
she first began to speak, and to her active 
fancy it was fair as an old castle on the 
Rhine* 



_i 
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At this moment everything came to her 
help. June had come, and the wavy slope 
that lapped down from the house, and fell far 
away to the brook-side, was green as emerald 
itself. It was spotted all over with primroses 
and violets, and although everybody will tell 
you that these flowers have no fragrance in 
America, there certainly was a faint sweet odor 
stealing upward that had no other excuse. A 
thick buckthorn hedge kept out the road, and 
the long avenue, which wound up to the house, 
was tangled by a growth of mingled vine and 
bush, all starred at this moment with the white 
bloom of the service-berry, the elder, and the 
wild rose, and much more beautiful than any- 
planted hedge. This avenue swept over a 
little rising ground, past the door of the house, 
to the stables and coach-house, and just as the 
carriage made the turn, it seemed to Patty that 
she saw thousands of white doves, with ruffles, 
and rings, and fantails, and frilled pantalets, 
all fluttering in the air at once, cooing a busy, 
restless coo, and the white wings of every one 
of them just rimmed with golden light, which 
struck across the lawn from the rising sun. 
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The ''Brown House" was only two storeys 
high, but the entrance to it was on the side 
toward the avenue; and a broad piazza, also 
two storeys high, with light, graceful pillars, 
ran along the front, and gave a glimpse of the 
far-off town. Patty could not see all this at 
once, but there were other fairer things that 
she did see; and papa knew, as he looked at 
her, that as she saw Spring Vale now, she 
would see it always — rosy with the light of 
dawn, green with the touch of early summer, 
and fragrant with blossoms. 

Just as the carriage swept into the gate, 
Patty caught the gleam of white marble slabs, 
lying in the green grass, at the very bottom 
of the lawn. 

" The spring 1 the spring I " she shouted, 
and needed nobody to tell her that beside the 
pure white curb she saw, there was a flight 
of eight or ten steps, leading down to the pure 
little fountain that gave the place its name. 
The piazza was almost hidden by the beauti- 
ful leaves and blossoms of the climbing rose 
which we call ih^ Baltimore Belle, The flower 
beds, and many blossoming things which she 
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thought she knew, she did not try to look at, 
nor did she glance at the magnolias, whose 
satin-like leaves gleamed in the light; but her 
whole fancy was caught by a tree, that for 
many years made Spring Vale a worjder to 
every ship that came up the bay. It was as 
beautiful in its shape as a great spreading 
oak that Patty remembered near Boston. Its 
trunk rose like a smooth, dark-gray column, 
and broadened at the bottom, where it touched 
the ground, till it looked like a pyramid, 
bearing the green crest far up into the sky, 
beyond the song of birds, beyond the evening 
breeze, right into the presence of the angels, 
as it seemed to Patty. 

This tree was a ^ surprise party," at least so 
Patty said. No one had ever told her any- 
thing about it, perhaps because nobody had 
ever thought how much a little child can care 
for a tree. She remembered the white doves ; 
they were her aunt Lou's pets ; and in all 
her confusion, she wondered a little why 
aunt Lou -was not on the avenue to feed 
them, as she loved to do, and whether all that 
whirring of their wings, and the purring in their 
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throats, were because they were hungry; but 
it was only for half a moment. When the car- 
riage stopped, her eyes still clung to the tree ; 
and before her papa lifted her out, she had 
time t© see that its short branches were brighter 
than the trunk, and that its glossy head was 
set with large, dull-colored flowers, like 
tulips. Dull-colored, I say, because I want 
you to know what they are really like ; but 
they were not dull in Patty's eyes at that mo- 
ment. At the bottom of every petal was a 
bright, orange-colored spot; the rising sun 
was bej'^ond the tree, and as Patty looked 
toward it, it shone through the flowers, and 
they looked like little cups of flame. All her 
life long little Patt}' will remember that tree* 
As soon as her feet touched the ground, 
she found that they sank into a bed of tan. 
Its rich brown color was pleasant to look at; 
but Patty remembered that her dear grandpapa 
had had such a fondness for it, that he not 
only laid it on all the avenues and paths, 
but heaped it up on the flower-beds and round 
the stems of his rarest plants, which was not 
good for them at all. They came very near 
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choking in the tight hug of the brown tan 1 
Aunt Lou had hard work to save her roses ; 
but where was dear aunt Lou? The carriage 
had made no noise as it crept over the heavy 
bed of tan ; and now the servant-man came out, 
with hushed voice, to say that uncle Tom was 
so ill aunt Lou could not leave him, but grand- 
mamma, afraid of the damp morning, stood 
just within the door. 

One bound, and little Patty's loving heart 
beat close to the warm bosom on which papa 
had lain when he was a baby. 

'*Come here, Sophie! come here, quick!" 
said grandmamma, aloud, instead of breaking 
into silent tears, as everybody had thought she 
would do. ** Come here, and look at this child's 
hair ! " And when Mrs. Gray had given the 
baby to the old negro nurse, and released 
Willie's feet from the snarl of baskets and 
wrappers in which he had planted them, she 
came quickly up the steps to the lovely old 
lady. Grandmamma had untied Patty's cape- 
bonnet, and was wiping the little girl's wet 
forehead with her snowy kerchief, w^hen her 
eyes lighted on the child's hair, the long. 
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golden curls, that everybody who knew Patty 
remembered. " Why, they are all dead ! " 
exclaimed Mrs. Gray ; and then everybody 
thought how patient Patty had been. The 
baby had fretted, and mamma was tired, and 
when Patty was not asleep she had been very 
still, partly because she was dreaming of 
Spring Vale, and partly that she might not 
trouble her papa. And all the while her little 
curls were stifling under the hot sun-bonnet ! 
"Don't you wish I hadn't been so good?" said 
Patty, as she caught her mother's troubled 
eyes. And then everybody laughed. 

Grandmamma had the pretty, old-fashioned 
way of washing her own silver and glass; 
and after breakfast, Patty wiped a few spoons 
at her side, while the sun streamed through 
the roses, and mamma went up stairs to kiss 
uncle Tom, and talk to aunt Lou. Then 
Mrs. Gray came back for Patty, and taking 
her into the " nursery," — a little room over the 
breakfast parlor, where papa had slept when 
he was a baby, — she set her on her knees and 
began to think about the "dead hair." It was 
quite clear that Patty would remember her 
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journey for a long time to come. The golden 
color had gone, and the curls were matted 
together by the dust and heat so strangely, 
that there was nothing to do but to take the 
scissors and cut them short off. "V/here is it 
going to be buried?" said little Patty, as she 
saw the long masses drop upon the white 
napkin ; " where is it going to be buried ? " 
and partly because no one could tell what else 
to do with it, and partly because no one would 
accept a single thread of this dead hair, that 
did not look one bit like Patty, they decided to 
bury Patty's curls. 

At first Patty thought they ought to be put 
in a box, but mamma said she should like to 
have them turn into something pretty as soon 
as possible ; and so, after thinking a minute, 
Patty exclaimed, — 

'* Let us turn 'em into red^ white ^ and blue ; " 
and mamma smiled, and said, "Yes." 

In front of the long piazza, and hedged 
about by a cunning little white picket fence, 
was a magnificent plant, called the Japan rose. 
All the neighbors called it the hydrangea, after 
some plants a little like it, which grow on the 
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southern hills ; but its real name was hortensia. 
Its great clusters of flowers were as large as 
papa'3 two fists. They looked like enormous 
bunches of candy-tuft, and the flowers on the 
outer edge of the clusters seemed so much too 
large, that Patty thought they ought to take 
wings and fly away I This wonderful plant 
had been at Spring Vale for more than twenty 
years, and Madam Gray had always watered 
it herself. She was proud of its wonderful 
growth and mighty bloom. When you looked 
at it you could see more flowers than leaves, 
and it had so strong a mind to travel all over 
the lawn, that it seemed a pity to fence it in. 
But Patty knew all about that little white 
fence. Grandmamma did not want it, but 
papa conquered, by saying, " Spring Vale 
was no place for stragglers ; " and although 
the thicket of hortensia stretched half the 
length of the piazza, it had been shut up in 
a sort of prison for more than half its life. 
Patty had been very much pleased when, the 
very minute breakfast was over, grandmamma 
called her, because she was going to water 
her "red, white, and blue." And now, I must 
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tell you how it got this name. The plant had 
been given to grandmamma by a friend, who 
had it for two years before she went back to 
New England. In Aer garden, she declared 
it blossomed, as if it had a right to its rosy name, 
in great clusters of dewy pink ; but no sooner did 
Madam Gray get hold of it, watering it with 
the bitter water of the little spring that bubbled 
up at the foot of the white marble steps, than 
it had the strangest freaks. It grew very large, 
and had a great many blossoms, but then they 
were of all the colors of the rainbow ; at least, 
they were of all shades of red and blue, and 
all the lavenders and purples that could be made 
of both. Nobody supposed this would last, 
but it did, and every summer grandmamma's 
Japan rose put on the airs of a bed of tulips ; 
and when the war broke out, grandmamma 
called it her ''red, white, and blue." The lazv 
teamsters used to get off their great lumbering 
wagons to look at it, as they droned along the 
road to Baltimore. 

Patty ran to get aunt Lou's little hoe, and 
very soon the "dead curls" were buried by 
the roots of the Japan rose ; and just as mamma 
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rose up, shaking the sand from her white 
morning dress, with a little tired air, a soft 
hand, all covered with rings, stole over Pattj^'s 
eyes, and a sweet voice half said and half 
sang, " Who has got this little gray mouse 
now, I wonder?" 

There is one pleasant thing about going to 
live in a southern city. People seem to care 
a great deal more about you than they do at 
the North. They welcome you more warmly. 
All the neighborhood had known for a long 
time that Patty was coming. Across the road, 
Margaret, who had nursed aunt Lou's babies, 
had scrubbed her white floor, and trimmed her 
creepers a week ago, in order to be ready for 
Patty and Willie. At Tiverton, where aunt 
Etta lived, the pretty spotted Alderney had seen 
her " strippings " set aside for two or three days, 
that Patty might have the richest cream for the 
strawberries, that looked so hot and restless 
on their well-weeded beds. At the turnpike 
gate, the toll-gatherer had baked some queer 
buns, with a cross on top, so that the very 
minute Patty came up she should have a bun 

just like papa's, and up among the hills, a 
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mile away, at Evergreen, dear aunt Ann had 
some cool curds set in crimson glass dishes, 
and sprinkled with nutmeg, waiting for little 
Patty's first call. 

" Who has got this little gray mouse now ? " 
said the voice wliich Patty loved dearly ; and 
she sprang up to throw her arms about dear 
aunt Etta's neck, the auntie that Patty loved 
best of all, partly because she came North 
every year, and partly because whenever Patty 
had a want, aunt Etta was sure to find it out 
and send her, if she could, the very thing she 
had set her heart upon. Every year since 
Patty could remember, a nice Christmas box 
had come from Tiverton to Boston ; and little 
children can no more help loving those who 
try to give them pleasure, than they can help 
loving the dear God who gives them the sweet 
flowers, and the cool berries that gladden all 
their way through life. But Patty loved aunt 
Etta better than any Christmas gift she had ever 
sent her ; and that was because she had, what 
papa called, a " meek and quiet spirit," and 
because her '' own self" was just the last thing 
that aunt Etta ever thought of in the world. 
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She was like the little brook at the bottom of 
the lawn. You always knew where to find 
it. It was where the grass was greenest and 
the violets sweetest ; and so the merry voices 
of children, and the sweet content of older 
people, would always show which way aunt 
Etta went. 

And now. the whole story of the curls had 
to be told again, and aunt Etta seemed so sorry 
tq^se them, that Patty's face began to look 
very grave. So her mother said, quickly, — 

"Patty, I think you ought to be very glad 
that you have lost your curls." 

"Why, mamma?" said Patty. 

"I will tell you why^'' said Mrs. Gray; " you 
know that dear grandmamma is very old, 
and so feeble that it only takes a little thing 
to make her very sick. When papa decided 
to come to her, he was very anxious, lest 
seeing him for the first time after grand- 
papa's death would make her ill; and so, 
perhaps, it would, only as soon as she had 
caught you up, and got one little glimpse 
of your hair, it turned her thoughts another 
way. 
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*'But didn't grandmamma think it was a 
pity I was so good?" persisted Patty, remem- 
bering something she had heard. 

Aunt Etta laughed, and mamma said, "We 
were all very sorry that you never once told 
how hot and wet your little head was ; but the 
yellow curls are gone now, and when the 
children tease you, or aunt Etta says 'little 
mouse,' you must whisper softly to yourself, 
'Perhaps they saved dear grandmamma.'" 

"And now they are dead and buried, and 
gone to be angels," shouted Patty; "little angels, 
of red, white, and blue flowers. Aunt Etta, 
what does ail this Japan rose, that it colors so?" 

They all laughed at Pafty's queer use of 
words, and aunt Etta said that some great 
man had decided that it was the iron in the 
soil, and some salts in the spring water, that 
changed the color of the flowers. It was very 
common for them to be blue, as well as pink ; 
but no one had ever seen so many colors on 
one bush as here at Spring Vale. 

At this moment aunt Lou came down. 
She had heard Patty's shout, and came to beg 
her to be quiet. The day was so hot that all 
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the doors and windows were open, and uncle 
Tom could hear every sound from the lawn. 

" I could not shout again if I wanted to," 
said Patty, boldly. ''I had to shout just once 
because my litde curls have gone to be angels. 
But, aunt Etta, I am going to think, — all ray 
thoughts have gone up to heaven on that 
tall tree. What makes it grow so tall? Do 
apples grow on it?" 

^' No," said aunt Etta, " it is not an apple 
tree ; it bears a little tiny winged seed, after its 
large flowers. Did you ever see any black 
birch up at the North ? " 

Patty looked puzzled, and mamma said, 
''You used to call it checkerberry, Patty; 
but it was really the bark of the yourg twigs 
of the black birch." 

"O," said Patty, "I know; the girls used to 
chew it at school, and it tastes like the little red 
berries." 

"Well," said aunt Etta, "we call this a 
'tulip tree on account of those big flowers, and 
our little girls chew the tender bark of it, be- 
cause it is full of a sweet gum. The tulip 
tree is one of the largest trees in America, and 
this is the largest tulip I ever heard of." 
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*'How large is it?" said Patty. 

^We will go and see," said aunt Etta, tak- 
ing the little girl by the hand. " Not up into 
the tree," she added, laughing, for Patty hung 
back ; *' only to the foot of it." 

They walked away over the soft grass, and 
papa went with them. They stopped at the 
foot of the tree, and papa measured it. It 
"was nearly seven feet through, he said, and 
showed Patty the mark on a little tape he 
carried in his pocket. 

"But that isn't large,'' said Patty, with a 
disappointed look ; " how far up does it go ? " 

"O," said papa, "you want to know how 
high it is ; but I cannot tell you, Patty. It is 
so high that the birds don't seem to like it, 
and leave it to the squirrels ; it is the first 
thing the sailor sees as he comes up the bay, 
and sometimes, when there is a low mist, he 
can see its green head rising above the fog. 
Come here, Patty, and see what you think." 

Patty came and stood beside her father, and 
looked up into the tree. She threw her head 
back so far that she grew dizzy directly, and 
had to try again. As she looked she seemed 

6 
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to lose the branches in the sky, and she was 
glad to bring her little eyes down again, till 
they rested on a gray squirrel very near, whose 
black eyes watched her under the shadow of 
a great bushy tail, that he held up like an 
umbrella. Patty had seen many a chipmunk, 
but this was the first gray squirrel. She was 
breathless with delight, and then suddenly as- 
tonished them all by saying, "Papa, why didn't 
they put General Washington up there ? " 

" General Washington ! " exclaimed papa. 

"Why, yes," said Patty; "you know they 
built a monument for him, and they never 
could build a monument as high as that tree ; 
nobody ever would believe it, papa ! " 

"Yes," said Mr. Gray, "I think the monu- 
ment is just about as high as the tree ; but the 
tree grows slender as it ascends, and so it 
seems to vanish into the blue sky. Some years 
ago grandpapa got a man to climb into the tree, 
and drop a line from the highest point he could 
reach. I stood at the bottom of the tree, and 
caught it. It dropped just one hundred and 
ninety feet ; but the tree rose much higher than 
that." 
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This was quite as much as poor little Patty 
could bear. Her sleepy eyes grew sleepier, 
and papa caught her and carried her toward 
the house. The little head nestled very com- 
fortably into his broad shoulder ; but just before 
papa stepped into the piazza, Patty lifted it up. 
*'Papa," said she, "is that tree good for any- 
thing?'' 

"Good for anything?" said Mr. Gray; "it 
seems to be very good for you. But I know 
what you mean. Mamma's work-box is made 
of wood like it, and so is your Windsor chair ; 
and the ends of your bureau drawers are the 
same. We call it white-wood when we have 
made it into planks." 

Patty's head was still raised ; she looked at 
the tree reverently. " I wonder when it will be 
struck by lightning," she said at last. 

" Why, Patty ! " exclaimed aunt Etta, as if 
she were in pain. She could not bear to 
hear it said; but, after all, little Patty was a 
prophet. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE OLEANDER AND THE HOLLY. 

IF Patty had gone to Richmond when she first 
went South to live, she would have made a 
great many mistakes. She had an idea that 
people must talk and act exactly as they did 
in Boston, or they could not possibly talk and 
act right. She thought nothing ever could be 
so fine as Beacon Street, and she imagined that 
she never could love a "Secesh." But before 
uncle Tom was able to sail for Rio, Patty had 
learned to love him dearly ; and because she 
loved him, she would let him talk to her even 
about Stonewall Jackson. Uncle Tom said he 
was the Cromwell of our civil war ; and after a 
while Patty came to believe that he was a reli- 
gious man, who really meant to serve God, 
although he never learned to do it rightly. It 
grieved her little heart very much to find that 
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uncle Tom did not feel just as she did about 

slavery. It did not make any difference to 
Patty whether a man were black or white. 
She thought he should be free, and she would 
jerk her little arms when she said it, as if she 
were snapping cords. Her papa had gone 
North when he was a little boy, and had al- 
ways lived with those who felt in this way. 
His brothers and sisters had lived at the South, 
busy with daily cares, and hiring slaves, if they 
did not own them, and never thinking about it. 
But uncle Tom belonged to an old Virginia 
family that had thought a great deal about it, 
although, as Patty said, ** they fought on the 
wrong side in the war ; " and she loved to sit on 
the side of uncle Tom's bed, and hear him tell 
how it troubled his mother, years ago, that she 
could not teach her servants to read the Bible. 
She called them all together every Sunday after- 
noon and on Wednesday evenings, and read to 
them from it, and told them what it meant; but 
she never could be quite happy. 

Aunt Lou did the same, although her ser- 
vants were now free ; and sometimes Patty 
would sit on the stairs on Sunday afternoons, 
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where she could hear them sing ; and she al- 
ways heard them thank her dear aunt very 
gratefully as they left her and went down to 
the kitchen. There was one thing that uncle 
Tom loved to talk about, of which Patty never 
grew tired ; and that was, the faithfulness of the 
blacks to their old owners all through the war. 
Uncle Tom had relatives in every part of Vir- 
ginia; some of them would have starved if 
their old servants had not fed them, and Patty's 
eyes would kindle when she heard the story. 
One day mamma heard some ladies talking 
about the blacks. They did not think it of any 
use to teach them, and they seemed to have 
been watching all their lives only to find out 
that the negroes would lie, and steal, and drone 
away their time. Now, Mrs. Gray had taught 
the colored people when they were slaves, and 
she could not bear to hear this said ; so she 
lifted her sweet voice just a little, and said, "I 
do not know whether we can teach the freed 
people anything, but I am quite sure that we 
can learn two things from them." The ladies 
were quite astonished at this, and still more so 
when mamma said, — 
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"Yes, we can learn to love God more, from 
this people who love and trust him so entirely, 
and who think him so very near ; and by them, . 
too, we can be taught the beauty of family 
affection. I always feel ashamed when I see 
how they love one another." 

This pleased Patty very much. 

She never would acknowledge that there was 
any change in herself. She had always loved 
Stonewall Jackson, because he spared Barbara 
Frietchie ; of course Ae was a good man. The 
beautiful ballad had caught Patty's fancy, and she 
was never tired of singing it to the trees ; she did 
not dare to sing it out loud, and she often com- 
plained to her papa that it was just like living 
in prison to be at Spring Vale, and never once 
speak out all she thought. Then papa would 
point to grandmamma and aunt Etta, and say, 
" Is it harder for my little Patty than it is for 
them? I want my little girl to wait patiently, 
keeping steadily to all her good thoughts, and 
watching all her words, so that those who de- 
spise the Yankees may see that there is one 
little Yankee girl who means to do right." 

Then Patty's eyes would brighten ; but if 
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there had not been a great many new things 
for her to see, I don't think her tender little 
heart could have borne it long. All about the 
lawn, the little paths were edged with crocuses, 
and behind the house was a bed of what grand- 
mamma called *^ butter and eggs." These had 
passed their spring blossom ; but in one spot 
there was quite a little thicket of oleanders, 
which all seemed to come from one root, and 
the tallest stem of all was quite a tree. Every- 
body at Spring Vale called this tree a Charli- 
andery because it had been planted the day Mr. 
Gray was born ; and it had grown so old that it 
had been cut down several times. Patty now 
began to watch its beautiful buds, that were 
nearly ready to open. They were just the 
color of a damask rose, and had a faint, sweet 
scent. It pleased her to look at this plant, for 
grandmamma told her that it came from the 
valley of the Jordan ; that all winter long it 
grew in the dry sand, without anything to eat or 
drink ; but as soon as the spring came, and the 
water began to foam along the rocky channel, 
it dashed into the oleanders, and they began to 
send out green shoots, and great pink and 
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white flowers. Grandmamma kept her olean- 
ders warm and dry all winter for this reason. 
When Patty first came, the oleanders looked 
very dusty ; and one day she heard her aunt 
Etta say, laughing, that she thought they 
wanted polishing. Now, Patty had brought 
a box of treasures with her to Spring Vale, 
and one was a tiny bottle of oil. Perhaps that 
was the most precious of all, for it had been 
made from olives that grew on Gethsemane, 
and Patty's papa had brought it to her himself. 
Patty had often seen the servants oil the tables, 
and she had a great desire to see if she could 
not brighten the leaves of the oleander. The 
more she thought of it the more she wanted to 
take the cork out of her tiny bottle. It would 
take such a very little ! But, then, Patty's vial 
only held a drop. At last she could bear it 
no longer. One sunny morning she stole out 
from the piazza with the little bottle in her 
hand. She had pricked up the cork carefully, 

for she was a prudent little soul, and meant not 
only to refresh the thirsty plant, but save her 

oil. Patty knew very well that she could not 

polish many of the leaves ; but if she could 
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only make the Gharliander shine, — that was 
the tallest and handsomest, her papa's own tree, 
— then she would be quite content. It was not 
till she got out in front of the bushes that she 
saw how much taller the oleanders were than 
herself. When she looked up at the great 
tulip tree, they seemed so very small I But 
Patty found that she could not reach the very 
lowest leaf on her papa's tree ; so she began 
to look round for something to stand upon. 
One of the men had been trimming the hedge, 
and had used a painted flight of steps, which 
he had left lying on its side under the buck- 
thorn. I suppose he meant to use it again, and 
thought the grass was long enough to hide it 
from the bright eyes which used to look out of 
aunt Lou's chamber window. At all events, 
there it was ; and the grass was not long 
enough to hide it from Patty. 

I suppose Patty must have known that she 
was doing wrong, or was a little troubled lest 
some one should come out before her polishing 
had quite ended, or she would not have been 
so very silly. She dragged the steps across the 
lawn, planted them in the soft, muddy bed, in 
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which the oleanders were growing, and began to 
climb. At that moment uncle Tom opened his 
eyes, just to see Mrs. Gray darting out of his 
room like a flash ; and then he heard a sharp 
cry. He told his sister Sophie afterwards that 
until he heard the cry he thought he was still 
dreaming of Rio, and that the flapping skirts of 
her white dress were the wings of a great white 
bird. Uncle Tom had coughed so much that 
day that he had needed a nap, and mamma sat 
down to watch while aunt Lou rode away on 
the pony to Windermere, a place five miles 
away, where Patty had so many little cousins 
that she could neither count them nor remember 
their names. 

When Patty found the steps lying on the 
grass, she knew perfectly well the use of the 
long iron hooks that hung at the sides ; but she 
was in such a hurry that she did not mind the 
rattjing noise as she dragged them after her, 
nor stop to fasten them before she mounted. 
Mrs. Gray heard the noise, and thought some- 
thing was wrong ; but when she got to the win- 
dows nothing could be seen but a broken olean- 
der, and some fluttering white ruffles, which she 
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knew in a moment must, belong to her little 
Patty. 

I have told you that Patty was a very sensi- 
tive child; she was also very brave. She 
could bear a great deal of discomfort and pain 
without saying a word, and could hardly tell 
herself where she got all the cuts and bruises 
that covered her little limbs. As she climbed 
the steps she bent forward eagerly, and that 
destroyed the balance of the machine, which 
was an old-fashioned, heavy thing. It pitched 
forward, breaking down the brittle trunks of 
the beautiful shrubs, and throwing Patty "over 
her own head," and the bushes together. It 
was a bad fall, although she fell on the soft 
grass ; but Patty never meant to cry. The cry 
uncle Tom heard was the shriek she gave 
when she heard mamma coming. That was 
more than she could bear. To break grand- 
mamma's beautiful tree ; to be found by mam- 
ma " all upside down ; " above all, to know that 
she had failed in what she meant to do, — all 
these things were too much for poor little Patty I 

" Grandmamma had no Charliander any 
longer," Willie said; ''nothing but a Patty- 
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ander ; " and when Patty turned very red, and 
looked up at her mother, mamma said that she 
thought a little fun was not a very heavy pun- 
ishment for a little girl who did such naughty 
things. 

Patty never saw her precious little bottle 
again, and it was a long time before any one 
knew what had really happened ; and then it 
was only aunt Etta. Patty seemed to think that 
it would not be safe to trust dear aunt Lou, 
because she lived in the same house, and as for 
mamma, not for the world would she have her 
know how foolish she had been. Poor little min- 
ikin I as if any one in the whole world could 
love little Patty as well I But Willie teased, 
and old nurse laughed, and Patty thought she 
had better confess ; so one day she walked 
bravely over to aunt Etta. Aunt Etta was 
eating strawberries, and she invited Patty to 
take some too. But no ; Patty thought it quite 
pitiful that anybody could eat berries when her 
little heart was so full. So aunt Etta set aside 
her berries, and sat down in the arbor, while 
Daisy, the spotted cow, cropped the grass just 
outside. Patty laid her head in aunty's lap ; 
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and though aunty tried hard not to laugh, Patty- 
was sure she heard a little silver ripple of 
sound that could be nothing else in the world. 
She had just been telling her aunty how badly 
she felt when mamma found her "all upside 
down." Now, she started up in great indigna- 
tion, feeling as if there was no such thing in 
the world as a "real friend." But her dear 
aunty laid her hand on her shoulder. " I can- 
not help laughing, dear Patty," she said ; " but 
I love you just as much as if I didn't. What 
in the world made you think of that little bottle 
of oil ? " 

"Why, it was all I had," answered Patty, 
in great amazement ; " and then you know I 
thought the oleander would like it. It came 
from Gethsemane, you see, and the oleander 
came from the Jordan, and I thought it would 
know." 

Aunt Etta stooped down and kissed the trust- 
ing little face that looked up in her own. She 
had no children, and little Patty was very dear 
to her ; but Patty's geography was all in a mud- 
dle — that was very certain ; so aunt Etta made 
up her mind that Patty must go to school. 
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All she said was, " If it had only come from 
the brook Kedron, little Patty;" and Patty 
never asked her what she meant. 

That day, when Patty went home, she saw 
the holly tree opposite the door at Spring Vale 
for the first time. 

She had passed it many times, but now she 
saw it ; and little girls, who have gone down to 
Boylston Market, in Boston, to buy holly, must 
not imagine that they ever saw a holly like 
this. No, nor little girls down on the cotton 
islands, either. In both places, the prettiest 
part of the holl}'^ is its berries ; but the leaves 
are yellow and dead looking, and set about with 
thorns. They are so dry that you can crumble 
them in your fingers ; but that was not the way 
with the bush at Spring Vale. In the first 
place, it had a beautiful shape, tapering, like a 
balsam, to the very top ; and then it was such a 
dark rich green, darker than any tree on the 
place ! In the very hottest day in summer, it 
made you cool, to look at that holly. 

Patt}' sat down on the steps and looked at it. 
She was a faithful little thing, and always tried 
to remember all her papa told her. She re- 
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metnbered the first night she had ever heard 
the holly talked about. She had come down to 
the dessert when an English lady was dining 
wath her papa. The lady looked at the red 
berries on the Christmas wreaths, and said what 
a pity it was holly did not grow in America. 
Papa smiled, and said there were more kinds of 
holly in America than in England, but that the 
bushes which grew about Boston were yellow and 
dry, and papa preferred other greens. The lady 
could hardly believe this ; and mamma brought 
her own drawings, — such beautiful drawings 
as Patty had thought they were, — and showed 
her three kinds, growing in Massachusetts, that 
she had painted. But the Baltimore holly was 
finer then any of these. Its leaves were more 
glossy and rich, and Patty had heard aunt Lou 
say that they kept just as green all winter. 
She looked at the small, ugly flowers on their 
long stems, and wondered how they ever turned 
into beautiful red berries ; and then she tried 
to think what could be made of holly wood. 
Papa had told the English lady that even in 
Boston it was impossible to get as much holly 
wood as the cabinet-makers would like. There 
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were two kinds, the white and the brown ; and it 
was so hard and firm that it was used to inlay 
with foreign woods. The tuHp tree was soft and 
elastic ; the holly was^r;w ; that was the word. 
It was used for whip-handles, and screws, and 
pretty things. Patty was saying this over and 
over, and wondering if she could not send some 
holly wood back to Boston, when she saw Wil- 
lie's cap rise out of the hedge. 

"Why, what are you doing, Willie?" she 
shouted. 

" I am climbing the persimmon," said Willie. 

" But you can't find any persimmons now. 
Uncle Tom says they don't come till the frost 
comes." 

" I don't care," said Willie. " I want to know 
where to find them when they do come ; " and 
he grasped the slender stem of the tree. 

Patty sat looking at its foliage. It was very 
near her. She could see its delicate, graceful 
branches and its scattered leaves. It made her 
think of a young crab-apple tree that she had 
seen at home. It was very pretty ; but she did 
not think it would bear any fruit, for she could 
see no signs of flowers. 

7 
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All at once the little tree seemed to gather 
itself up and make her a profound " salaam.'* 
It bowed down to the very ground, and sprang 
back again, as if quite in a hurry to be on 
its feet. But it did not carry all it brought. 
There was Willie in his nice white trousers, 
rolling over and over in the brown tan. Patty 
knew how sheepish he would look when he got 
up, and did not stay to see. "Where is the 
Pattyander now?" said she. It had done her 
more good than her confession to aunt Etta 1 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE PATTYANDER. 



THE house which Patty entered I have not 
yet described to you. She went up a 
flight of steps, and stood in a large sheltered 
porch. The porch opened into a long hall, 
which swept clear through the house, and 
opened again upon the lawn. Standing at this 
last door, you looked over the hills toward 
Evergreen, and could see the purple clouds 
which the sun draws round him when he set- 
tles to the west. Half way down the slope, 
toward the brook, was a little white temple 
called the "Spring House." It was made to 
look very pretty, and yet it was nothing but the 
dairy. A little white marble drain laid in the 
floor received the cool water of the spring, 
which flowed into and out of the dairy, and 
then lost itself in the green grass. According 
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to Southern fashion, there were two little win- 
dows on the opposite sides of the dairy, which 
let in the sunny air. At the North we keep our 
milk in a cool, dark place; but Jn most South- 
ern States the milk grows musty from the 
dampness where it is shut up, and the best 
dairies are always open to the air. Aunt Lou's 
milk was put into deep glass dishes, and these 
were set into the marble drain as soon as the 
milk was strained ifito them, and the flowing 
water kept it cool. In this dairy were several 
things which Patty was very fond of, not often 
seen in Northern cities. It very often hap- 
pens, in the hot South, that the warm air turns 
milk solid in less than an hour after it is set in 
the pans. It is not sour — certainly it is not in 
the least like what you and I mean by sour 
milk. It is pleasant to the taste, and is eaten 
with nutmeg, sugar, and cream. Aunt Lou 
called it " clabber ; " but if she had given it to 
you, and called it "slip," I am sure you would 
not have known it. Then, on the low marble 
shelves, which ran round the dairy, always 
stood some glass cups full of clotted cream, 
and from the roof hung snowy linen bags, 
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shaped like those mamma uses when she 
strains the jelly. In these the snieer case, or 
cottage cheese, was hung up to drain. Clotted 
cream is considered a great delicacy. To 
make it, the dairy woman set the richest 
milk of her Alderney over the fire, and 
watched the broad, shallow kettle till the ris- 
ing cream made a "blanket" on the top of 
it. She did not let it boil, but rolled back the 
rich yellow folds with her skimmer as soon as 
they began to steam. It took a great many 
quarts of milk to make a single bowl full of 
clotted cream ; but it is thought very good for 
aged and feeble women, and the dainty and 
selfish always seem to think they must have it. 
The Arabs of the Desert make something of 
this sort from camels' milk, which they press 
into baskets like those in which they pack their 
dates, and carry with them across the sands. 
A very little of this "clot" will satisfy the 
hunger of an Arab ; but it is not pleasant to 
the taste, and has a dirty look. The clot- 
ted cream in aunt . Lou's dairy was delicious 
to see. 

" Smeer case" is not a vulgar word, as some 
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people say. It is only the Dutch word for soft 
cheese^ and is what the Dutch people called 
" cottage curds," when they first brought them 
to market. The white linen bags hung over 
the running water. When aunt Lou had any 
''clabber" that she did not want for tea, the 
dairy woman poured it into these bags, the 
whey dripped down into the brook, and soon 
flowed out of sight, and, at last, as the bags 
hung in the air, the dry curd formed a litde 
box for itself; and when aunt Lou was ready 
for cottage cheese, Nanny scooped out the in- 
side, and beat it up with cream, and pepper, 
and salt, and little Patty thought it was a dish 
fit for a king. 

"What a pity the milk turns to clabber so 
soon ! " little Patty used to say, when she first 
came to Spring Vale ; but this was because 
Patty did not know. This quick curdling is 
only another proof that God loves us all dearly, 
and knows the very best way to take care of 
us, even in trifles like this. 

In hot countries milk is not wholesome food. 
It creates fever, and feeds ague ; but as soon as 
the summer air has curdled it, it is changed. 
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It becomes a light and wholesome dainty, 
and the most delicate person can eat it with 
safety. 

But w'e must go back to the hall. There 
were several chairs, a table, and an old-fash- 
ioned sofa in the hall. Over the sofa hung a 
^ terrible picture " of all papa's brothel's and sis- 
ters. That was what Patty called it. It had 
been painted by a Chinaman in California, and 
had cost five hundred dollars. It made Patty 
very cross to see her dear aunts and her lovely 
old grandmamma looking so like wooden dolls. 
*'Some night I mean to get up," she would say, 
*' and have a bonfire, and just as soon as it gets 
to burning, I will put that picture right on." 

If she had been strong enough ta lift it down, 
I dare say she would have kept her word, and 
nobody would have been very sorry ; but when- 
ever she looked at it, she thought of the Patty-- 
ander. Just as you entered the hall, a door 
opened to the right into the breakfast parlor. 
This was a very pleasant room. It was small, 
but there were windows on both sides of it. 
On one a door opened out on the lawn, and on 
the other was a passage from which one flight 
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of Stairs led up to the nursery, and another 
down to the kitchen. This kitchen was a won- 
der to behold. It had a brick floor, and was 
whitewashed every spring, over and over. 
The brick floor was covered by a square of 
very thick carpet, to keep aunt Rosa's feet 
warm. The whitewashed walls were glittering 
with the lovely tin pans and plated dish-covers, 
that were so bright you could see 3^our face in 
them. Just outside the open door the soft grass 
dropped down the hill to the coach-house, 
where Patty had seen the doves fluttering in 
the morning light. In one corner of the 
kitchen was a parrot and two tiny shivering 
marmosets, which had come in one of uncle 
Tom's ships from a very hot country. The 
colored servants were fond of these little crea- 
tures, and kept their perches very clean. They 
were a great deal of trouble. The Brazilian 
monkeys would eat nothing but arrowroot. Aunt 
Rosa was very proud of them, for no one had 
kept the little creatures alive so long before. At 
night they slept together in a nest of wadded 
silk, which aunt Lou had made. 

On the left of the hall were the two large 
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parlors. These parlors had two charms : one 
was, that they were both in use every day ; the 
Other, that a large, old-fashioned chimney was 
bright with a wood fire all the chilly months of 
the year. The mantel-pieces were very high, 
and decorated with old-fashioned beau-pots of 
Dresden china. Beau-pots are squatty little 
vases, with wide mouths, which ladies of the 
olden time used to fill with dried rose leaves. 
Beautiful pictures hung round these rooms. 
Near the wood fire stood the sofa and the piano. 
There were large book-cases set in the wall. 
Beneath the pier glass was a vase full of bril- 
liant flowers, made of the tiny feathers of hum- 
ming-birds, and on the marble shelf lay the 
original volumes of Johnson's Dictionary — a 
very rare book now, but one .which uncle Tom 
was always turning to consult. A well-worn 
Turkey carpet covered both floors, and the two 
rooms filled the whole side of the house, run- 
ning out beyond the hall to the porch, and shut- 
ting it oflT from wind and rain. Just outside of 
the parlor door a long, sweeping flight of stairs 
carried you up to the second story. They were 
made of black walnut, and had no carpet upon 
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them. The upper hall, like the lower, was 
often used as a sitting-room, and Patty thought 
it the pleasantest place in the house. At the 
head of the stairs were two windows so slanted 
that they seemed to look east and west, and 
into one or the other the sun was always sure 
to shine. Between these two windows stood 
grandmamma's work-table. Above it an old 
clock beat away the hours without anybody's 
ever minding anything it said about the time. 
Beside it was grandmamma's low rocking- 
chair ; and here she might almost always be 
found, in the daylight, knitting soft white wool 
on her golden needles. 

That pleasant seat has long been empty ; but 
I shall always see her sitting there. 

There were some large book-cases in this 
hall, and a few old family portraits. In the 
cool morning hours you might be sure to find 
Patty sitting at her grandmother's feet on the 
upper step. She could just turn her head and 
look out of the long windows. On one side 
she saw the little marble dairy ; on the other 
the coach-house and dove-cote, where her 
snowy pets were always wheeling and whir- 
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ring round each other. This hall filled the 
whole body of the house. Over the . parlors 
were three chambers opening upon the upper 
piazza — the guest chamber, where grand- 
mamma now slept; a tiny room, just big 
enough for Patty, where papa slept, in or- 
der to be near uncle Tom at night; and 
uncle Tom's own room, the largest and best 
of all. Joining uncle Tom's, and having a 
door that opened into it, was the room where 
aunt Lou's little children slept. It was at the 
end of the hall, built out over the porch. Op- 
posite to the three chambers, just behind grand- 
mamma's seat, was a door, which opened on 
a flight of steps leading down into the nursery 
and bath-room. These rooms were now given 
up to Mrs. Gray and her children. The big 
attic was divided off for the servants. The 
nursery was a sort of fairy land to Patty, 
because papa had lived there when he was a 
little boy. The cedar drawers, let into the 
wall, were full of old toys and books long 
ago forgotten. Patty was told that she might 
explore these to her heart's content ; and very 
much delighted she was when she found in one 
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of them a bound atlas full of maps drawn by 
her papa. Let us hope that she found the 
River Jordan on one of them ! 

Into the lower hall, and up the long flight 
of stairs, went Patty, when she left Willie roll- 
ing over and over on the carriage drive. I 
told you she was a brave and sensitive child ; 
but she had, beside, a great love of justice, 
and, strangely enough, was never content .till 
she had been punished when she knew she had 
done wrong. When she could hardly speak, 
her mother took her to see her great grand- 
mother, who was nearly a hundred years old, 
and was not even able to knit, but sat patiently 
waiting for her heavenly Father to open the 
gates which seemed to shut her out from active 
work. When little Patty had played long 
enough, and nurse came to carry her ayiray, 
great grandmamma said, "Sophie, thee need 
have no fear for that child. She feels God very 
near her. She knows when she does wrong." 

Long after the dear old lady was dead, when 
Patty would get into her little scrapes, Mrs. 
Gray used to recall these words, and feel com- 
forted. The word Pattyander was hardly out 
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of Patty's mouth before she felt ashamed of 
herself. Patty thought the meanest thing in 
the world was a tease. She often said she 
never could see the reason why there were any 
boys, and now she had been acting ^^just like 
a boyJ*^ Up the wide stairs she went, and 
there sat grandmamma knitting away, the soft 
white wool lying in coils on the folds of her 
gray satin gown. " Grandmamma," said Patty, 
holding out her hand, "please whip me." You 
should have seen the old lady start. She had 
never whipped one of her own children in her 
life. Away rolled the white wool, down went 
the golden needles, and grandmamma's blue 
eyes were lifted to little Patty's face, full of 
vague trouble. At this moment mamma came 
out of the nursery, and Patty gave a groan of 
relief. "O, mamma," she cried, "I want to 
be whipped." Mrs. Gray knew by her voice 
that Patty was in earnest, and, very much to 
grandmamma's surprise, she came at once to 
the head of the stairs, and, stooping down, 
took from her mother's basket an ivory paper- 
cutter, and gave Patt)'' two or three sharp 
strokes. Grandmamma saw that she was not 
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in play ; every stroke left a rosy mark on 
Patty's little palm, and she could hardly keep 
the tears from her eyes. " Is that enough ? '* 
said her mother, tenderly. Patty hesitated. 
''I guess not," she said, dolefully. "I did 
something awful. O, why can't I be better? ^ 
Mrs. Gray gave her three strokes more. 
Patty gave a little cry, and went into the 
nursery. 

" Sophie," said grandmamma, as soon as the 
child had gone, " what did thee mean? and why 
did thee not ask the child what she had been 
doing? " 

" I shall hear all about it when I put her to 
bed at night," said Mrs. Gray, answering the 
last question first ; *' it is only a way Patty has. 
She cannot be quite happy till she has felt the 
smart." 

"But how can thee tell that she deserves 
it?" said grandmamma. ''She is a very young 
child. Can thee trust her to know?" 

" Yes," said Mrs. Gray ; '' her little conscience 
is very tender. I do not care to interfere with 
it. One of these days she will find its re- 
proachful voice punishment enough. Now, she 
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never feels at liberty to be happy, after she has 
done wrong, until her little hands smart/' 

" But thee did not tell her to do this ? ^ said 
grandmamma, anxiously. 

"Tell her I" exclaimed Mrs. Gray, *'No 
indeed ; nor would I punish her when she 
asks me, only that I think it shortens her 
suffering. It is just like a mustard plaster, 
grandmamma; the smart draws out the mor- 
bid pain." 
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CHAPTER V- 



EVERGREEN. 



AS soon as dear aunt Etta and mamma 
could have a talk together, it was de- 
cided that Patty should go to school. Mamma 
heard that aunt Ann had a governess at Ever- 
green for her little orphan nieces, and as she 
did not want to send Patty into town, she 
thought she would see if Miss May would not 
take her daughter, as well as the two little 
Austins. 

So, one fine morning, Patty and mamma 
started together. Although Patty had been 
at Spring Vale a month, she had not been to 
Evergreen. Uncle Tom's illness made it im- 
possible for the family to visit much, and aunt 
Ann often came down to see him. 

They went through the turnpike gate, and 
were just in time for Caleb's hot-cross bun. 
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He had been baking that morning, and Patty 
took it with a smile. When she first came to 
Spring Vale she did not like even to take 
these buns in her hand, and used to hang 
back; but papa told her that when a poor per- 
son offered her anything that was not nice, 
he could not allow her to refuse. "It is the 
best poor Caleb has, Patty," her papa said ; " if 
it were anything rare or precious, you might 
do as you pleased. Caleb would only think 
that you were unwilling to deprive him of it ; 
but if you refuse to take his cake, he will think 
that you do not like it, and put himself to more 
trouble in future.". 

" But what can I do with it ? " said Patty. 

" Perhaps Carlo will eat it ; you may do any- 
thing you choose, if you do not let Caleb see 
that you do not like it." 

" I should think you wanted me to be a 
hyfogriff^^^ said Patty, pouting. 

"I do not know what a hypogriff is," said 
Mr. Gray, looking puzzled, as he walked 
quickly away. It never occurred to him that 
his little daughter meant a hypocrite ! 

This was a month ago, and now little Patty 
8 
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took her bun cheerfully, whenever she walked 
through the gate. Carlo w^as the little white 
spaniel at Spring Vale ; but he was dainty, and 
did not like the bun any better than Patty her- 
self. At Evergreen, however, there was a dog 
of a different sort, and the little girl had a faint 
hope that he might approve of Caleb's cookery. 

I think Patty had never enjoyed a walk so 
much as this walk to Evergreen. You must 
remember that she had never lived in the coun- 
try, and all its charms were new to her. 

Just above the turnpike gate, a lane wound 
away to the left, and before you knew it, you 
were behind Spring Vale, between rising hills, 
and out of sight of the dusty road. In the 
State of Maryland, rich people have always 
tried to own large tracts of land. When there 
were slaves to work it, the places made you 
think of old feudal times. Field and brook and 
forest were kept standing and purling and 
waving, just that partridges might whistle, 
trout shoot under the stone, and foxes glint 
through the underbrush. Gentlemen wanted 
the pleasure of the hunt, and so there could 
be no good roads. They would not allow 
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railroads to cut through their farms, and the 
poor people had to go many weary miles to 
mill or church. Schools they never had, but 
that was something Patty never could remem- 
ber, although she had been told again and 
again. 

It was a mile from Spring Vale to Ever- 
green, but only two houses could be seen on 
the way. Of these the white pillars barely 
glistened through the trees of the long ave- 
nues. It had rained in the night, and every 
spire of grass was set with diamonds ; and 
when they came to an asparagus bed, now 
grown up to feathery brake, Patty could not 
restrain her delight. She fairly jumped up 
and down in the road. The asparagus seemed 
to lie in the shadow, but God had given a drop 
of dew to every little invisible hair on the 
threads of green. Each proud and happy 
hair held its drop firmly, and as the early sun 
struck over the top of the bed, a thousand 
sparkles, dyed with all the colors of the rain- 
bow, gleamed from every spray. Patty felt 
giddy. She dropped her bun, and sat down 
on a stone to look at the field. 
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When mamma thought she had looked long 
enough, she said gently, " Pick up your bun, 
Patty." 

How Patty started ! In more senses than 
one it was a "hot-cross bun" that the little girl 
picked up. Very soon they came to the stile 
through which you pass in to Evergreen. 
Do you know what a stile is? There is an 
Anglo-Saxon word, stigeU which means step, 
or ladder. I suppose the first stiles were little 
flights of steps built into a wall, by which you 
might climb up on one side, and descend on 
the other, in a way that a clums}' cow would 
not dare to attempt. But these were not very 
convenient, and soon the builders came to leave 
a space in the wall, where they planted a post. 
On the top of this post they put a wheel ; but 
the wheel had no tire. You go up to the wall, 
and stand between the spokes, moving for- 
ward at the same time, as if there were no 
wheel there. The wheel moves with you, 
and in a minute you are on the other side of 
the wall. People call this a turnstile^ for they 
have forgotten that stile means a flight of steps. 

It was through a turnstile in the wall that 
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Patty and her mother now went. Mrs. Gray- 
had many a hearty laugh before she got her 
little girl through. Patty had so many opin- 
ions of her own about the best way, that it was 
a long time before she could listen to what 
mamma said. But at last they found them- 
selves within the grounds, and going up the 
carriage walk, which swept grandly over the 
hill. 

" Evergreen'* was a very old place. Its 
owners had always been wealthy, and I guess 
that in the beginning they were good Catho- 
lics, and loved the king ; but at any rate they 
loved evergreens, and it was on that account 
that the place got its name. The very first 
Eckley who ever came over began to plant it 
with beautiful glossy trees and shrubs, and 
rooted up every bush that looked as if it 
could grow in the cold North. All his suc- 
cessors had done the same ; and now Patty 
felt, for the first time, as if she were in a for- 
eign land. Bristling holly bushes closed in 
the avenue, which led for a time under lofty 
firs ; then she came out among some balsams, 
and as the lawn grew more open, mamma 
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showed her lofty orange trees, magnolias, hy- 
drangeas, gum trees and rhodoras, none of 
which Patty had ever seen in the open air 
before. The orange trees really grew in large 
tubs, which were lifted up and set in the green- 
house every winter; but no one could know 
that who had not been told. Patty was still 
a great way from the house, when she was 
startled by a furious barking ; and down over 
the distant slopes rushed a huge white dog, 
which looked, as he came, as large as 
a calf. Patty had heard of this dog be- 
fore. He was called Cerberus, after a big 
dog the old Greek poets used to tell of, and 
in the years when three ladies lived alone at 
Evergreen, he had been of great use. Papa 
had told Patty that he knew every bit as much 
as if he had three heads, only nobody called 
him Cerberus. That was too long a name 
for every-day use, and as he was decidedly 
disagreeable to strangers, all the neighborhood 
knew him by the name of Surly. He did 
not know Mrs. Gray in her long crape veil, 
and as mamma wanted Patty to conquer the 
dog herself, she only stooped down and whis- 
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pered, ''The bun, Patty, the bun P' Alas for 
Patty ! Trembling all over with fright, she 
looked about for the bun, which she might 
easily have thrown down Surly's great red 
throat, he stood so very near. But in Patty's 
perplexity and wilfulness at the turnstile, she 
had dropped her bun, and nobody had missed it. 
"No matter," said mamma, as soon as she 
saw that the bun was really gone ; and she 
threw back her veil, and called, " Surly ! Surly ! " 
The dog stopped barking at once, and moved 
toward her, growling steadily a sort of expla- 
nation under his breath, and then, greatly to 
Patty's amazement, he put a paw on each of 
mamma's shoulders, and looked her in the 
face, thumping his big tail all the while on 
the green grass. He seemed to know the 
pretty Sophie, who had often ridden on his 
back, and to see that she had grown old and 
sober. And now a sweet, clear voice rang out 
over the lawn. "Surly! Surly!" cried aunt 
Ann from the piazza. Surly dropped in a mo- 
ment, and walked quietly at mamma's side, 
and they all three turned toward the voice. 
Evergreen was a large countrj^-house, with 
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the usual double piazza. Only Patty saw, as 
she went up the broad steps, that a wicket 
was drawn across the top to prevent the chil- 
dren from tumbling headlong in their play, and 
within the wicket lay a magnificent lion-skin. 
Patty knew what it was, for the African 
traveller Du Chaillu had given her papa 
another, and it lay over the best sofa at 
home, too beautiful and precious for any one 
to lie on but dear mamma. As they came 
up they saw aunt Ann standing in her fresh 
gray lawn, her widow's cap blown back by 
the wind, and her soft brown hair as bright 
and curly as a child's. 

"What is that for?" said Patty, pointing to 
the lion-skin, as soon as she had taken her 
aunt's kiss. 

"That?" said aunt Ann, in her curt way, 
but a little surprised ; " that is Surly's bed. 
He lies there all night, and takes care of us. 
Uncle William shot the creature once, in 
Africa. Dreadful — wasn't it?" 

But Patty stood silent : at last a bright 
thought seemed to strike her. " That must 
be what it means, mamma," she said, as seri- 
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ously as if she were quoting the Bible — ^ a 
living dog is better than a dead lion ; ' and 
yet I am very sure that when she said it, Patty 
did not know that these words were really in 
the book that she thought the most entertain- 
ing book in the world. 

Now aunt Ann, whose husband had been 
an Episcopal minister, looked a little troubled ; 
but mamma kept the corners of her mouth 
very quiet, and only said, ''It is very certain, 
little Patty, that the living dog uses the dead 
lion ; " and then they went into the house. 

Now, this house will always be to me the 

I most beautiful house I was ever in ; and so I 

i 

am sorry to think how tired you would be if I 
were to try to tell you all I can remember 
about it. Patt}^ turned round at the open door 
of the hall, and looked back. She saw first 
the lawn and its glossy orange trees ; then the 
firs opened a little, and showed her a long 
valley to the south-east, lying between two 
ranges of hills, which slipped back and back, 
growing fainter and fainter, till the last of them 
mingled with the clouds that were thirty miles 
away, looking down at the Shenandoah. If 
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Patty had ever been to the White Mountains, 
she would have thought of the Flume House, 
and the long valleys which slide away from 
its south windows. The morning light shim- 
mered through the trees, and gilded the rocks, 
and flew back and forth, till the whole land- 
scape looked as if it were bewitched. Papa 
, had taught Patty to look very carefully at all 
such beautiful sights ; so she stood gazing, till 
she thought she could tell him what it was all 
like. Then she drew a long breath, and went 
into the hall. Such a beautiful hall, hung with 
noble pictures — pictures not only of fair w^omen 
and brave men, but pictures painted by great 
men, men of whom Patty had read. At 
the turning of the stairway a pair of enor- 
mous antlers stood out. They were black and 
polished. One of aunt Ann's ancestors had 
once gone to a great council of Indians in 
Western Virginia. He went on the part of 
the United States to carry peace, although he 
wore a sword. When the council was over, 
one of the chiefs gave him these beautiful horns. 
" I thought I heard Patty sigh," said aunt Ann, 
opening the door into the cool breakfast parlor. 
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" I wonder what all those long breaths are for." 
Then she took the little girl on her lap, and un- 
tied her hat. "Come, tell me." said she. 

" O ! " said Patty, " I don't know ; I 'spect it's 
because I have to think so. Papa never will 
let me stop thinking ; now, when I go back I 
will have to tell him how long all those hills 
and valleys are." 

"You will be a bright little girl then," said 
aunt Ann. '' I'm sure / don't know, and I 
never heard of anybody who did." 

"O," said Patty, putting on an air of great 
importance, " I shouldn't think yon could ; why 
you know you never saw a steam engine ; 
you never were in a car, or in a steamboat, 
in all your life ! Why, of course," exclaimed 
Patty, " of course you would have to travel 
before you could know that." And then dear 
aunt Ann and mamma laughed so merrily ! I 
wish you could have heard them. 

You will think Patty made a mistake when 
she said that aunt Ann had never been in a 
car, but it was not so. The three ladies who 
lived at Evergreen had never gone anywhere in 
their lives except in their own carriage. Their 
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brothers had been to India and Japan, and you 
must not think the ladies had never travelled. 
Two of them were still quite young, and they 
often went twenty or thirty miles on horseback 
alone. Aunt Ann was quite equal to driving a 
horse and carriage all round the world; and 
once, years ago, the three girls had gone with 
their father and mother, in their own coach, all 
the way to Niagara. It must have been a funny 
journey, for they wanted to travel on good 
roads ; so they went to Philadelphia and New 
York, and then through Albany to Buffalo, 
resting as they liked by the way. All the 
beautiful glens, and waterfalls, and moun- 
tains that lie in Western Pennsylvania they 
never saw at all. Patty thought this very 
strange. She had heard that ladies lived so, far 
down in the South, but Baltimore was altogether 
too far North. "O, aunt Ann," said she, with 
another long breath, "how did it ever happen?" 
"I don't know," said aunt Ann ; '*but I know 
what Charles Gray would say. Whenever hie 
sees anything queer in Maryland, he says, 
'That is because j^ou have no common 
schools.' " And for my part, I think Charles 
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Gray was right. When aunt Ann had laughed 
till her sides ached, she set Patty down, and 
went out of the room to see about luncheon. 

As soon as Patty was left to herself she 
began to examine the room. The floor was 
made of inlaid woods, and over the middle of 
it there was a great Turkey rug, so heavy 
that it never dreamed of turning up. There 
were very bright brass andirons or fire-dogs, 
which were not dogs at all, but rather two splen- 
did golden goats leaping at each other, and so 
beautifully formed that Patty thought Rosa 
Bonheur must have made them. But they 
were made long before Rosa was born. They 
had once belonged to Marie Antoinette, and 
General Eckley had brought them home him- 
self. There was never a day in the year when 
there was not a fire on the hearth at Ever- 
green, and warm as it was, the soft, white 
ashes showed that there had been one at break- 
fast. Over the mantel were some lovely Japa- 
nese bronzes, and above those a splendid por- 
trait of Charles I., drawn by a master's hand. 
Patty caught a glimpse of something bright 
and shining ; and as mamma did not look, — for 
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she was very busy thinking about Miss May 
.and the little school, — Patty pushed a heavy 
chair close to the fender, and climbed up. 

I do not wonder Patty wanted to see it. It 
was the loveliest little picture, in enamel, of 
Mary Stuart, the unhappy queen. It was as 
lovely as an angel, Patty said, and it was set 
in a wrought frame of solid gold, which made 
it more beautiful still. People told uncle Wil- 
liam that he ought to keep it in his strong box. 
"No," said he, '*I would just as lief have it 
stolen as have it out of sight. Nobody believes 
me when I say it is framed in gold ; perhaps it 
isn't ;^ who can tell? At all events, it hung 
there before I was born, and I mean it shall 
hang there when I die." Patty turned round 
in her chair when she was tired of looking at 
the queen. She saw that the walls were 
covered with beautiful portraits. She turned 
from one to the other, and felt as if they were 
all ready to talk to her. She did not know 
why they moved her so much; but it was be- 
cause they were beautifully painted. Patty had 
never seen such things in her life. Just as she 
thought of entering into conversation with an 
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airy young lady, who seemed to be dancing, 
and wore a pink gauze dress and a blue slipper, 
and did not seem much older than Patty herself, 
the door opened. 

"O, Patty," said aunt Ann, "what if you had 
fallen on the brand-irons, on the sharp horns 
of the goats?" 

" Brand-irons ! " said Patty, without paying 
any attention to her aunt ; " I never heard that 
word before." 

"That is the proper word," said mamma — 
"irons for brands to lie on; but really, Ann, 
forgive me, I had forgotten the child, I was 
thinking so much about Miss May. Patty, 
you are rude to your aunt." 

Patty did not know what to say. She stood 
twirling her thumbs, while aunt Ann helped her 
to get down. If she had not lost her long gold- 
en curls, I don't know but she might have 
looked pretty, but as she was only a "little 
gray mouse," she looked very awkward in- 
deed. 

" Perhaps you would like to have me say fire- 
dogs," said aunt Ann. 

" No," said Patty ; " they are fire-goats. 
Were there ever any dogs ? " 
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" O, yes," said aunt Ann ; " when I was a 
little girl, there were a pair of large iron dogs 
in the nursery. They were very large, and 
when the forestick rolled forward, they caught 
it on their necks. They held their heads up, 
and their forelegs were folded under them. I 
dare say there were a great many once ; but, 
now we have done burning big logs, we don't 
need them." 

''I got up to see the Qneen," said Patty, sud- 
denly turning the conversation. 

" How did you know it was the Queen ? " said 
aunt Ann, very much pleased. 

" I guess I must have known it when I was 
born,'' said Patty. "Why, I've always known; 
and once a lady came to our house who had a 
beautiful piece of lace, which the Queen worked 
and gave to Mary Hamilton just as she went out 
to die. O aunt Ann, I never shall forget it. It 
had the very needle in it the Queen had worked 
it with. It was as black as ink, but I pricked 
my finger with it." 

" Mv dear child 1 " exclaimed aunt Ann, for 
she began to think Patty was dreaming. 

" O, it is all true," said Patty, with glowing 
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cheeks. '* It was a whole cap once, just ready 
to wear, all but a little, little bit. It came down, 
and down,*and down, and they kept it in a silver 
box. At last there were only two Hamiltons left. 
One of them was married, and she died ; and her 
husband quarrelled with her older sister about 
this cap. So they agreed to cut it in 'two ; and 
the unmarried one took the piece that had the 
needle sticking in it, just where the Queen had 
put it, because she was the oldest. And she 
came to America." 

"Yes, it is all true," said Mrs. Gray, answer- 
ing aunt Ann's eyes. 

"Shall I show her King Charles?" said aunt 
Ann. 

" No," said Patty's mamma ; " she has seen 
too much now. That can wait till another 
time." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE AMERICAN PRINCESS. 

JUST as Mrs. Gray said this, the door 
opened, and Rose came in, bearing a 
silver tray with the very white curds that I 
told you aunt Ann would have ready for Patty's 
first call. Now, Rose was a picture in herself. 
She was as black as a sloe ; but she was a trim 
little creature. She wore a red cotton gown, 
with a white apron and vandyke. A scarlet 
handkerchief was twisted over her hair like a 
turban. On her right arm she carried a fresh 
damask napkin, so that she might be prepared 
if anything went WTong with the curds and 
cream. 

The curds were as white as snow, and they 
stood, as I told you they would, in the most 
beautiful crimson dishes. These dishes were 
of glass. They were perfectly smooth in the 
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inside, but the outside was cut, like a jewel, 
into hundreds of sparkling sides, and on every 
side was something which Patty was too hun- 
gry to see. She was eating as fast as she 
could, and wishing in her heart that the curds 
were something else, — perhaps a slice of meat, 
or some of aunt Lou's bread and butter, — when 
Miss Matty came in. 

Miss Matty was aunt Ann's sister. ''Why, 
Patty," said she, "a little more and you will 
eat up the very dogs and deer." 

Patty's spoon stopped half way to her mouth, 
which was wide open, and she looked up at 
Miss Matty like a little idiot. 

Mamma laughed. " I was waiting," said 
she, '*to see how long it would be before Patty 
would guess why Ann brought out her beauti- 
ful crimson dishes." 

''To see if she had bright eyes," said aunt 
Ann in her short way, which always made you 
think of the wolf in " Red Riding-hood." 

"Shut your mouth," said Miss Matty, mer- 
rily, " and finish those curds ; then I shall 
know." 

So in a few minutes poor puzzled Patty had 
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finished her luncheon, and brought her saucer 
to Miss Matty. 

"What is it?" said she, in a low voice, for 
she was afraid they were all laughing at her; 
"where are the dogs and the deer?" 

"Carry your saucer to Rose," said Miss 
Matty, " and bring me a clean one." 

Patty did as she was told, and then Miss 
Matty put her white kerchief under the glass, 
and although the sparkling cuts were no larger 
than Patty's thumb-nail, there was a little pic- 
ture cut into each. As she turned the glass 
over, she saw a dog, a deer, a lion, and a kit- 
ten ; but these pictures were so tiny that they 
looked like points of light; no one could find 
them who was not looking for them. Patty 
stood for a moment perfectly absorbed in won- 
der and delight, and when she spoke she said 
something that nobody expected. 

"Aunt Ann," said she, "you are the foolish- 
est woman that ever was." 

" My dear ! " remonstrated aunt Ann, mildly. 

" Yes," said Patty, very seriously, " what ever 
would you have done if I had broken that 
saucer? There can't be such another in the 
world." 
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^Indeed!" said aunt Ann; "but I have a 
whole dessert set, you see, and every piece is 
as precious as that. You could not break it 
unless you tried; certainly not on this thick 
Turkey carpet." 

" That's the first good thing that ever I knew 
about a Turkey carpet," said Patty ; and she 
walked up to the tray, and looked very curi- 
ously at the sugar-bowl and ewer. 

" How beautiful the cream makes them 
look!" said she, at length. "Where did they 
come from, aunt Ann?" 

" O, I'm afraid to tell you ! " said aunt Ann. 
" You know you're a dreadful little Northerner. 
You don't believe in slavery or anything else 
that I do." 

"No," said Patty, drawing herself up, "no, 
nor you either, aunt Ann ; you know you don't 
like slavery any better than I do. If you did, 
I wouldn't kiss you for — for — forever. But 
the slaves didn't make those, I know." 

"No," said Miss Matty; "aunt Ann is teas- 
ing ; but, Patty, it is almost the same as if slaves 
made them. They were given to uncle Wil- 
liam, twenty-five years ago, in Hungary, by a 
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nobleman. Uncle William went to his house on 
purpose to see them made. The people who 
do it are very ignorant ; they make it by a rule 
which they have had for several hundred years, 
and which they no longer understand." 

"How do they make it?" said Patty. "Can 
you buy it? " 

''No," said Miss Matty, "you cannot buy it. 
The nobleman on whose estate it is made makes 
a little now and then, and saves it to give away. 
The making is a secret, for, though uncle Wil- 
liam saw it made, he could not understand it. 
It is something like this. The crimson color is 
on the surface of the glass, and they use a sort 
of pen, made of a diamond, which they dip in 
acid, so that it destroys the color, and the pic- 
ture is white. The smell of this acid is very 
unhealthy, and if a great deal of the glass were 
made, the people would die." 

"And a great deal of it is going to be made,** 
said mamma ; " and it is our fault here in Amer- 
ica, Patty. The rich people, who have gone 
abroad since the war ended, have shown such a 
fancy for rare glass that not only uncle William's 
friend, but many other .noblemen, have begun to 
make it. Ann, where is your honey-pot?" 
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Aunt Ann unlocked the sideboard, and 
brought Patty a little covered pot of amber- 
colored glass. It was perfectly plain, except 
that the edges were ruffled so as to fit into each 
other, and these edges were bright with gold. 
Its preciousness lay in its color and its kind. 
It was ** ice glass." 

** Why, it is all cracked to pieces," said Patty. 

"No," said mamma, "not quite. Only 
cracked enough to catch the light, and shine 
like the hoar-frost. When the glass is hot, 
Patty, they plunge it into cold water and oil. 
The cold water cracks it, and the oil prevents 
it from flying to pieces. White glass like this 
is very common ; but see, this looks as if it 
were full of honey all the time. " 

" Now we must go and see Miss May," said 
aunt Ann, putting her honey-pot away. 

They went round the house and across the 
lawn to a pretty white building that stood 
alone, and had once been uncle William's office, 
where he wrote and received his own visitors, 
just as General Washington used to do at Mount 
Vernon. There was only one room in the 
office, but there were four windows cut down to 
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the floor. Two of them looked down through 
the long valley, and two of them opened close 
against the dark hedge. A little piazza ran 
all round the room, and here they found Miss 
May sitting with six little 'girls. Two of them 
were aunt Ann's little nieces, but the other four 
were a neighbor's children, who had been very 
glad to come when aunt Ann asked them. 
It was the hour for sewing. Patty could see 
a bright grass mat on the office floor, and some 
pretty maple desks and cane chairs ; but Miss 
May sat on a low bench reading to the chil- 
dren, who were all on cushions at her feet. 

" Those children don't sit well," said aunt Ann, 
as they came up. 

"No," said Miss May, who was getting out 
a knot in Clara Austin's thread. " I have just 
given them five minutes to sit as they please ; 
it rests them." There seemed to be some 
trouble in the class. Little Jennie Loring did 
not like to sew. Boys did not sew ; why should 

she? 

"Willie sews," said Patty, triumphantly. 

"Well, I never!" said Jennie Loring; and 
even aunt Ann held up her hands. 
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•'Yes," said Mrs. Gray, quietly, "we lived in 
a city. I did not want him to loiter in the street 
after his active play was over; so I taught him, 
and, to make it attractive, I gave him beads and 
Berlin wool." 

"Didn't it make him a girl-boy?" said little 
Clara Austin, speaking very timidly. 

"Not a bit of it," said aunt Ann; "he is 
afraid of nothing in this world." 

"Jennie," said Miss May, "you said the 
other day that you should like to be a princess. 
Did you know that once there were some real 
princes and princesses in America?" 

Jennie looked up full of interest. 

"They lived in Peru," said Miss May, when 
she saw that Jennie was listening. " No one had 
ever said to them, *My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work ; ' yet in some way they knew all 
about it. The Peruvians had an emperor, whom 
they called the Inca ; but he was never allowed 
to ascend the throne till he could make his own 
sandals. 'If he cannot make shoes for him- 
self, how can he make laws for us?' said the 
people. All the princesses did their own sew- 
ing, and I have no doubt that some of it was 
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fancy work ; but they also worked for the fam- 
ily, for the soldiers, and the prisoners, of which 
there were always a great many. When they 
sat together in the evening, the princes sat with 
them, and brought their fishing-nets to mend, 
or cords to twist for the lasso, which they used 
in catching the wild horses on the plain. Now, 
the Peruvians had their fashions, like other 
people. When the common people visited at 
court, they never carried any work. They car- 
ried it to each other's houses ; but perhaps 
they thought it more polite to go to the Inca's 
house all ready for any work he might order 
them to do. 

"If the princess wanted to make them wel- 
come, she always gaiie them some of her own 
work to do. ^Come, my sister,' she would 
say, and put into the visitor's hand her own 
needle and thread. So you see, little Jennie, 
American princesses must learn to sew.'' 

" What a pretty story ! " said aunt Ann. 

" It is more than pretty," said Mrs. Gray, for 
Miss May had walked right into her heart. 

" What were their needles made of ? " said Pat- 
ty, who always thought of everything at once. 
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^ Copper," said Miss May, laughing, for she 
saw that Patty had forgotten she was not yet at 
school herself; and she rang a little silver bell, 
which meant that the children might run away 
and play while she talked with Mrs. Gray. 

It was soon settled that Patty was to come 
to Miss May, only she must wait a week, until 
aunt Ann's carpenter could make a desk, exactly 
like the others, for her use. 

Aunt Ann liked everything that was pretty. 

"I wonder what will happen," said aunt Ann, 
" when Patty finds out that she can't have a 
chair like the rest. William only sent us six of 
those chairs." 

"O, aunt Ann," said little Clara, who hap- 
pened to be within hearing, "of course Patty 
will have mine. I am at home, you know." 

Mrs. Gray smiled at the sweet little girl who 
had said this so prettily, and then looked at 
the chairs. They were of bamboo, exquisitely 
wrought. 

" O, Ann," said she, " I believe Patty was 
right ; you certainly are the foolishest woman ! " 

"What should I do?" said aunt Ann; "I 
could not throw them over the hedge — could I ? 
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No grown woman can sit in those chairs. 
Foolish, indeed ! Thank you, Miss Sophie." 

They went together to find the children. 
Aunt Ann offered to send them home in the 
carriage, for it had grown hot ; but Mrs. Gray- 
said, "No." She would only borrow aunt Ann's 
hat, and then they would walk across the 
fields. She had a story to tell Patty. Patty's 
eyes brightened at this; and when aunt Ann 
had brought the hat, they walked happily 
across the lawn, and Surly, like a true gen- 
tleman, walked with them to the turnstile. 

" Wasn't it here that you dropped your bun ? " 
said mamma. 

'' I don't know," said Patty. But she looked 
round and saw the pieces of it trodden into the 
dusty ground, as if some creature had been 
playing with it. They had come through the 
turnstile in order to avoid climbing a fence. 
They went through another a few steps off, and 
found themselves again in the green fields. 

"Patty," said her mother, "what would you 
have done this morning, if I had not been with 
you, when Surly barked at you?" 

" O, Surly wouldn't hurt," said Patty. 
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"Perhaps not," said her mother; "but, well 
as he knows me, he once bit a piece out of my 
new dress, because I did not make myself 
known quickly. Wouldn't that have fright- 
ened you?" 

" I can't tell," said Patty. Her mother 
smiled. 

" Here is the hill where papa stood when 
he begged for the pennies," she said. "Dear 
grandpapa put this clean stone seat on the very 
spot. Let us sit here while I tell you the story 
I promised. There are a great many dogs on 
these hills, Patty, and the butchers' dogs are 
even fiercer than Surly. It will do you no 
harm to have a cake in your pocket. When I 
found you had lost your bun this morning, and 
thought how much you might have needed it, 
it put this little story into my head. It is about 
Jesus." 

Patty had nestled down at her mother's feet. 
She now lifted her head in a quick, loving way, 
and listened with bright eyes. "You know," 
said her mother, " how much the Hebrews were 
like the Arabs. They have a warm fancy, and 
their souls are full of wonder. Whenever a 
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great poet or teacher is born among them, 
they begin to dream of all the wonderful things 
he might do ; and after he dies, mothers tell 
these dreams as stories to their children, just 
as I tell mine to you, dear Patty, and in time 
they come to be believed just as if they had 
really happened. Many such stories were told 
of Jesus." 

^ Stories ? " said Patty, starting up ; " stories not 
in the Bible? Where are they, mamma? May 
I read them? " 

" Listen to mine first," saidv Mrs. Gray. " It 
was a hot day, and Jesus was going on a long 
walk with his disciples. I believe they were 
going to Bethany ; but I have forgotten that 
part of the story. John walked by his friend. 
Now and then they stopped to look at a brook, 
which rippled through the valley, to pick one 
of the scarlet aenemones, or a cool reed, from 
among the wet stones. John loved Jesus so 
much that he thought very little of heat or dust 
when Jesus was near ; but Peter walked before 
with some of the others. 

" He often cried out that he was thirsty, and 
he grew more and more impatient every mo- 
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ment. At last he kicked something out of 
the road with an angry word, and went on. 
Nobody minded him, only when they passed the 
spot John saw that Jesus stooped a moment, 
and then put something in the folds of his gir- 
dle. At last they drew near the village and 
the orchards. An old blind man sat by the 
road-side, holding in his arms a sheaf of wil- 
low wands, from which hung bunches of cool 
cherries. 'Give me a cherry,' said Peter; but 
the blind man only said, 'A penny a bunch, 
master ; ' and Peter turned his pouch inside 
out to see if he had not one penny whose ' im- 
age and superscription was Caesar's,' just such 
a penny as he one day used to pay his taxes, 
little Patty. But Peter had not a penny. 
When he had gone on, Jesus and John came 
up. Jesus drew a horseshoe out of his girdle, 
which Peter had kicked out of the way as he 
walked. He gave it to the blind man, and the 
blind man gave him in return as many cherries 
as he could carry. Peter had been sitting by 
the road, quite hot and tired. He saw what 
Jesus did, and, when his Master passed him, 
got up and followed him. The cherries 
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dropped every now and then from the full 
hands, and thirsty Peter was not ashamed to 
pick up those that the Master did not miss. 

" But Jesus saw him ; and just as they entered 
Bethany, he turned and spoke. 'Peter,' said 
he, *he who refuses to stoop once may be 
forced to stoop many times.'" 

Mrs. Gray had watched her little girl's face. 
A pleasant look had stolen over it, as if she saw 
the point of the story, and liked it ; but a deep 
flush followed, and, as her mother concluded, 
Patty said, hastily, — 

"But, mamma, they had no right to make 
that story. If it could have been true, it 
wouldn't be so bad ; but that never could have 
been true." 

"Why not?" said Mrs. Gray. 

"Why, you know, mamma, what you read 
me last night," said Patty: "^ and their horses^ 
hoofs shall be counted like JlintJ* * It was the 
horses of the armies, and you said they gave 
more for the horses if they had hard hoofs, for 
they never wore shoes ; but, mamma, it was 
worse than that. Why, if it had been Jesus, 

 Isaiah 5 : 28. 
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he would have given Peter the very first 
cherry ! " 

The tears started to mamma's eyes. " Patty," 
said she, turning her head away, "wasn't it a 
pretty story ? " 

" Yes — no," said Patty, hesitating. " I be- 
lieve I liked it till I began to think about Jesus. 
They had no business to tell such stories 
of him. Why, mamma," she continued, low- 
ering her voice, "don't you know I want to 
love hi7n ? and you could not love me if I were 
to do so." 

ID 
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CHAPTER VII. 



SELLING THE DOVES. 



PATTY and her mother walked slowly down 
the hill. As they drew near the house, 
Patty saw her aunt Lou feeding the doves. 
She dropped her mother's hand, and darted for- 
ward. "O, aunt Lou!" said she, "everything 
has happened to-day truly — Surly, and the 
glass, and the school, and — " 

" Yes, " said aunt Lou, very calmly ; " but 
you know, Patty, that, whenever you go out, 
something always does happen. At least, so 
Moggie says." 

Moggie was Patty's old nurse, and nothing had 

she ever said that Patty resented more. Now, 

however, she took it meekly. " O, not in that 

way," she said, with some disgust. " It didn't 
happen because it was me, but it happened^ you 

know." 
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" O," said aunt Lou, with a sigh ; '' but, Patty, 
do you know I think, something more is going 
to happen? I think I must sell my doves. ^^ 

" Sell your doves 1 " exclaimed Patty ; " the 
very doves that you have fed all these years? 
Why, aunt Lou, why don't you sell Mamie or 
Lulie?" 

"Because I cannot put. away my little girls 
when they are naughty," said aunt Lou. " It 
belongs to me and uncle Tom to take care of 
them and make them better ; but naughty 
doves ! I don't know why I should plague my- 
self with them." 

It was a very sad story that Patty had to 
hear. It seemed that the nests had been bloody 
a good many limes during the summer, and a 
great many yoiing birds had disappeared. 
Auut Lou had told Hector, a little boy who 
belonged to her coachman, to watch the dove- 
cote, for she wanted to defend her beautiful 
pets from their enemies. Hector had watched, 
and had found the mother-bird pecking her 
own young birds to death. He had just 
brought aunt Lou her favorite white fan tail, 
with the feathers round its beak all dyed with 
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blood. Patty burst into tears. "O," said 
she, "if it had only been a cat, or a rat, or 
even a — a — a — chinchilla^ I could forgive 
it; but a dove! O, dear, what is the use of 
having anything? everything in this world is so 
disappointing." 

Aunt Lou looked tenderly at her little niece, 
who hesitated in her sorrow before she pro- 
nounced the word chinchilla. There was one 
word in the English language that Patty never 
would speak. When she was a very little girl, 
she had been nearly suffocated, when driving 
with her papa, by a skunk which ran across 
the road. Afterward, when she was told the 
name of the creature, she declared that it was 
too hateful to speak ; but here at Spring Vale 
skunks were very common creatures. They 
robbed the hen-roost and the duck-yard ; but as 
they seldom had a fight, no one knew when or 
where to look for them. At last John sliot one 
in the barn-yard, and almost the very next 
moment Patty was found in possession ol the 
beautiful creature — " prettier than any cat she 
ever saw, and with a soft ruffle of fur round its 
neck, just like her chinchilla I " 
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When she found out what it was, her trouble 
w^as comical to see. There was nothing in the 
bad odor, which attached to the body, to remind 
her of that which had nearly proved her death; 
and from that day she persisted in calling the 
thief a chinchilla ! She did so now in her 
sorrow ; but aunt Lou felt that the sorrow was 
none the less real on that account. "You 
and I feel just alike about it, Patty," she said, 
sinking into a garden chair, and taking Patty 
on her lap ; " we feel as if w^e had been taken 
in. I forgive pussy for eating a bird now and 
then, but I really don't think I could forgive 
her if she ate up her own kittens. Ever since 
I was a little girl, I have had doves in this dove- 
cote. Everybody always talks about being as 
' gentle as a dove.' Wfiat does it mean, Patty? 
Is it because we shut them up and hurt them, 
that they behave so badly ? " 

"They can't — ever — be — gentle," said Patty, 
sobbing. " What are you going to do with them, 
aunt Lou? They ought to be killed." 

"So I think," said aunt Lou, almost smiling; 
"but who would kill them, Patty? Only think 
how many there are ; and after all, I suppose 
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they are no worse than other doves. Uncle 
Tom says they are worth a good deal of money, 
and that if I sell them, two or three pairs at a 
time, I can get a good deal of money for them ; 
and with money I might send dear old Blunt 
to school." 

" O, that would be splendid I " said Patty ; 
"but if you sell them in that way, aunt Lou, 
it will be a year before you are through." 

" I know it," said atmt Lou ; *^ but I should 
sell Fantail in the very first lot, and she is the 
only detected crimznalJ^ 

Patty made a bold guess as to the meaning 
of the last two words, and then trotted oflT to 
the house. She meant to run up stairs as fast 
as she could, and tell grandmamma the whole 
story; but as she passed the drawing-room 
door, Patty stood still with surprise. There 
stood grandmamma in her gray silk dress, and 
the soft lace kerchief tied down over her white 
liair. Never had she looked more like a lady ; 
but she had a napkin over her arm, and was 
offering a plate of cake to a dismal little woman, 
all of a rumple, who sat in the corner of the 
sofa. "Who could it be? " Patty thought she 
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must go in and see ; so she dropped her wide 
hat on the table, in the hall, and ran into the 
room. " Come and be introduced to Mrs. 
Hawes," said grandmamma ; " when thee is 
cool, thee may have some lunch." 

"Thank thee,» grandmamma," said Patty, 
falling into the old lady's way of speech, as 
almost everybody did who looked into her 
sweet face ; " but I had a wonderful lunch up 
at Evergreen." 

"And what is a wonderful lunch?" said the 
rumpled little lady on the sofa, whom the little 
girl supposed to be Mrs. Hawes, and speaking 
in a voice whose refined sweetness drew Patty's 
attention at once. 

"O, it wasn't the lunch," said Patty, a good 
deal confused ; " I guess it was the dishes ; they 
were red, with little white dogs on them." 

"What can the child mean?" said Mrs. 
Hawes. 

" Grandmamma," said Patty, " shan't I call 
uncle Tim? That tray is too heavy for you." 
A faint color stole into grandmamma's cheek, 
and I can't guess what she would have said 
to Patty had not Mrs. Hawes spoken. But 
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that lady drew herself up quickly, the dismal 
look left her face, and for a moment her dress 
seemed to set as well as anybody's, while her 
whole voice kindled with feeling as she an- 
swered Patty's question. '' No, Patty Gray," 
said she, " don't go for uncle Tim ; it would 
grieve your grandmother sorely. She has 
kept her pretty secret all these thirty years, 
and she might keep it longer, only I am 
growing old, too old to ride my horse, and 
may never see you again to tell you what a 
dear, kind woman she is. I was brought up a 
lady, little Patty, and grandmamma knew it; 
but when I first came to the county, I was 
poor. I kept no servant of my own, and used 
to go into town to get sugar and tea on horse- 
back, with a great pair of saddle-bags. All 
my own friends were vexed with me for mar- 
rying a poor man. Grandmamma would never 
have known I was here, only one day my har- 
ness broke right in front of her gate. Then 
I had to come in ; and although I knew Mrs. 
Gray kept a servant, I did not see one about 
her. Everything she did for me, she did with 
her own hands, and she brought me wine and 
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cake. It was a sacrament to me, dear Patty; 
her hands made everything holy. I should 
never have come again, but grandmamma 
came to see me ; grandpapa drove her in the 
open carriage he called a dog-cart. ^ She 
filled the bottom with nice things : she said 
they were for the children, but I know she 
thought I could not cook anything fit for Mr. 
Hawes to eat." 

" O, Mrs. Hawes,*' cried grandmamma, 
whose color had changed a dozen times 
while her eager friend was talking. 

" Don't say a word to me," said Mrs. 
Hawes, catching up a riding-whip which lay 
on the floor, and raising her long, tumbled 
skirts. "Don't say a word to me; it is time 
I was gone. Just give me the cake for Mr. 
Hawes, and Til be on Roger's back in a 

jiffy-" 

To Patty's surprise, grandmamma took a 
piece of soft white paper from the side of the 
tray, and wrapped in it two large slices of the 
rich fruit cake. '*Thee sees I remember 
what he likes," said grandmamma. And 
Mrs. Hawes dropped it into her big pocket. 
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" Twice a year ! " said the little lady ; " twice a 
year ever since we two first met. Patty, thy 
grandmother is a Friend, and wears no mourning 
for anybody; but when she dies, the very angels 
will ipourn." And it seemed to Patty as if the 
little lady danced out to the horse-block as 
soon as she had said this, she moved in such 
a strange, jerking way ; and grandmamma fol- 
lowed. 

"O, dear," said Patty, ''what a day of 
accidents ! " 

She meant a day of adventures ; but as no- 
body heard her, the word answered her pur- 
pose quite as well. "Well, Patty," said her 
grandmother, returning, "is that thy first 
sight of a literary lady? How does thee like 
her?" 

"Like her?" said Patty; "nobody could 
like her; but is she literary, grandmamma? 
Did she ever write any children's books?" 

Madam Gray laughed. "That is as much 
as thee knows, little Patty," she said. "But I 
must tell thee something about her, because 
there was truth in what thee heard. Madeline 
Hawes is about as old as my oldest daughter, 
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and she ran away from school to marry a man 
that nobody liked." 

"Nobody? Why, grandmamma, she must 
have liked him," cried little Patty. 

" In:an't say," said grandmamma, with a puz- 
zled look; "she married him, certainly. I 
never knew where she went, but soon I heard 
that she was very poor, that her own family 
did not speak to her, and that she was trying 
to sell her poetry to provide for her babies." 

"Poetry — for babies?" said Patty, not half 
understanding. 

" No matter for that, my dear," said grand- 
mamma ; " at last her horse's saddle slipped 
one day, right opposite my gate. They 
brought the fainting woman in. She was a 
pretty creature then, Patty ; but O, so 
meanly dressed, and so dirty! Thee knows, 
my dear, I could not let the servants tend a 
lady in that plight; but, Patty, what does 
thee think? There was a basket of cake on 
the table, and as she was going to the car- 
riage, she just turned a look at it, and said, 
"A piece for Mr. Hawes, please." 

"I never!" said Patty. 
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"Well," said grandmamma; '* I just laughed 
as if.it were a joke, and dropped a piece in 
her pocket. I thought it would do no harm." 

''And I think," said mamma, who had 
come in while Patty was listening, *'that 
some one else must tell the rest of this 
story." And here she dropped a tender kiss 
on Madam Gray's forehead. " Grandmamma 
would have liked to give Mrs. Hawes a whole 
loaf of cake, Patty, but she did not do it; she 
gave her just what she asked for. What she 
saw that day made her feel sure that Mrs. 
Hawes and her family were suffering. She 
had been a lady, and how could grandmamma 
help her? All at once she remembered that, 
in falling from her horse, this lady had 
sprained her hand, and grandmamma made 
that an excuse. The next morning she got 
up early, and packed the dog-cart just as full 
as it could be. She put in a ham all cooked, 
and two or three loaves of bread; a can of 
milk for the children, and another of cream. 
She put in some ' sheet iron ' gingerbread, 
and a whole loaf of cake for Mr. Hawes. 
Grandmamma was afraid that the poor lady 
did not know how to cook." 
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" And O, Palty," broke in grandmamma, 
*' if thee had seen the house ! They had no 
money to buy slaves, and no servants could 
be hired. It was so cold, and dirty, and 
forlorn ! and there she sat at the table with 
her hand bound up, trying to write. The 
baby was crying as hard as it could." 

" Yes," said mamma ; " and grandmamma 
drove round to the kitchen first, and left all 
her nice things on the table ; and then she 
went twice a week, for a long time, to see 
Mrs. Hawes, whose hand never got well. 
At last grandmother guessed what she want- 
ed, and offered one day to bring some 
yeast and make her some bread." 

Poor little Patty's mouth was wide open. 
"Why, mamma," said she, ''grandmamma 
make bread? I did not know she could." 

"I hope she has forgotten how," said Mrs. 
Gray, looking fondly at her mother; "but 
she made the very best bread once. Patty, 
you cannot understand all the beauty of this 
story now ; but remember it, and the meaning 
will come by and by. To think of dear 
grandmamma, always so delicate, driving 
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eight miles out and back, to carry that poor 
girl food, and then teaching her to make 
bread ! O, Patty, if you are ever half so good 
as grandmamma ! '^ 

^ But the prettiest thing," said Patty, eager- 
ly, " the prettiest thing was grandmamma 
herself, holding the cake and wine. Why, I 
couldn't think where Tim had gone. What 
did you do it for, grandmamma?" 

'' She is not used to servants, my dear. 
Uncle Tim's white gloves used to frighten 

" Me ? Why I was a little girl ! " said Patty ; 
but grandmamma seemed tired of hearing her- 
self talked about; she walked away, and was 
soon softly asleep on the little couch in her 
chamber. 

*' Patty," said her mother, " don't forget 
what you saw grandmamma do. Her sweet 
ways have been a blessing to all Mrs. Hawes's 
children." 

"Mamma," said Patty, "I don't see how 
I can remember anything. I wish papa was 
here to read it out. Just think what a day I 
glasses, and dogs, and doves, and horses ! O 
dear I " 
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''There is papa crossing the lawn," said 
Mrs. Gray ; " you are hot and tired ; go, 
Patty, wash your warm face, and put on 
3'our wrapper. Then papa will take you up 
in his lap, and tell you all about it." 

I suppose Mrs. Gray told papa all about 
it; for when Patty came back her father's 
arms were ready for her; but he could not 
help laughing when he looked up. The 
queer little calico frock that Patty called her 
WTapper was one she had worn in illness. 
It came down to her very feet in what she 
called a " real streak-ed " way, and she had 
dipped her shorn head into water, and rubbed 
it on the towel till every hair stood straight on 
its own account. 

No matter ; she was sweet and clean. Papa 
loved her none the less because she was at 
this moment the oddest little fright he had ever 
set eyes on. He gathered her up in his arms 
again and again, and kissed her and played 
with her until she felt rested. Patty had had 
a hard day's work; a long walk, and a long 
thought; the dread of going to school, of los- 
ing the doves, and a great puzzle over Mrs. 
Hawes. 
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"After all," she said to herself, as she nes- 
tled into her father's arms, *' I am not going 
to lose my papa ; at least I don't think I am. 
He is the very best papa in the world, and 
as long as he is alive I needn't feel puzzled." 

Dear little Patty ! That is exactly the way 
we all ought to feel about our Father in heaven. 

Very soon the little girl dropped asleep in 
her father's arms. Just before her white lids 
quivered for the last time, she half lifted her- 
self up, and perplexed her papa, by saying, '* It 
was so nice of her to have the soft paper ready ; 
just as if it were proper, papa ! " 

Mr. Gray thought his little girl was talking 
in her sleep; but then, you know, he had not 
been at home all the afternoon. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE FOREST. 



THERE was a good deal of talk at the 
breakfast table the next morning about 
Patty's going to school. Mamma thought 
that Patty could ride her cousin Lulie's little 
pony, and so thought TPatty ; but grandmamma 
said a mile was rather too far for the little thing 
who had never been on a pony in her life. At 
last it was settled that John, the coachman, 
should walk by Patty all the way the first 
two or three times. After that it was thought 
she might be trusted to go by herself. No 
large teams ever came down that road; and 
all the neighbors knew Patty. 

At the very moment this was decided, some- 
body drove up to the door in a low pony 
carriage. Mrs. Gray heard the noise of 
wheels, but no one could see the carriage- 
drive from the breakfast-room. 

II 
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"Where is the little girl that tumbles down 
on the brand-irons?*' cried a clear voice; and 
then everybody knew that it was aunt Ann, 
and that she had come for Patty. Patty looked 
very sleepy this morning. Mamma said she 
had slept too long; but the truth was, that she 
never waked up after she cuddled down into 
papa's arms until she was called to breakfast ; 
so she had had no proper dinner, and no tea, 
and she had not quite got over it. 

"What is up now?" said Mr. Gray, coming 
out, and leaning over the front of the pony 
carriage. 

" O,'* said aunt Ann, "I am going to the 
Forest; I had to start early. It is sure 
to be hot. That child has an inquiring mind. 
I thought she might like to go." 

"That is just the thing," said Mrs. Gray, 
who had followed papa. " I don't know how 
to thank you, Ann. I have been wondering 
what I could do with the child all day. She 
was too tired yesterday, and the long, lazy 
drive will be just the thing ; and I shall know 
that she is safe." So Patty was sent for her 
hat, while mamma and papa had a little chat 
with kind aunt Ann. 
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It was a lovely morning. They kept early 
hours at Spring Vale, and earlier still at 
Evergreen ; for aunt Ann was a brisk coun- 
try lady, who wanted to attend to household 
concerns ; but she was a southern lady, also, 
and must have her quiet nap in the middle 
of the day, and could not work when it was 
hot. 

"Where are we going?" said Patty, as soon 
as they had swept round the well-curb, and 
the horse's head was once more turned toward 
the gate. 

"Going to seek our fortune," said aunt Ann; 
"don't I look like a fairy godmother?" 

"No," said Patty, laughing; "and I don't 
want anything, either." 

" You won't till dinner time," said aunt Ann; 
" then I shall see I Don't you know the way 
to the Forest?" 

"The real forest?" said Patty, waking up; 
"there isn't any way — is there? All you have 
to do is to walk right into the woods." 

"When 3''ou come to them," said aunt Ann, 
coolly. "Patty, I am going to show you a 
church that is more than a hundred years c»ld." 

"Why, aunt Ann, it is Saturday!" 
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"Well, what of that? This church stands 
open all the time ; and if it is Saturday, so 
much the better. They will be cleaning it, 
and there will be somebody to answer all our 
questions." 

"But, aunt Ann," said Patty, "I thought you 
lived at the Forest?" 

"So I did w^hen uncle Charles was alive. 
I shall show you a parsonage, too. Such a 
queer house ! But I was very happy there." 

" Are there any little children ? " 

" Not one ! " said aunt Ann, as if she thought 
that a very comforting fact ; " it's the stillest 
place that ever you saw." 

Then they drove on without speaking for a 
long time. They kept up the turnpike a while, 
and then turned a little aside between rocks 
and trees. The road was grass-grown, and 
the ruts were so hidden that it would have 
been hard to follow, except that the trees soon 
began to hem it in. Sometimes a long spray 
from a vine was flung across the road, and 
the low top of the carriage broke it down. 
Once they pased a young girl on horseback. 
She carried a pair of cans at her saddle-bow. 
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and although she wore an elegant habit of 
bright bhie cloth, it was kilted up, so that, if her 
horse stumbled, or any accident occurred, she 
would have perfect control of her feet. " That 
means business," said aunt Ann, nodding her 
head as if she liked it. It seemed to Pattv that 
they had travelled a whole mile before they 
met a colored boy in livery. That is, his dark 
cloth jacket had some red stripes sewed on it, 
and some bright buttons ; and the stripes and 
the buttons meant that he served a particular 
master, who' chose to mark his servants so. 
"Good morning. Ebony," said aunt Ann; 
V think you'll overtake Miss Alice by after- 
noon?" The boy grinned and brought his 
whip down on the haunches of his pony. 

''Why, aunt Ann," said Patty; "did he 
belong to her? Wkafs he fori Why didn't 
he carry the cans ? " 

" Couldn't trust him, my dear. She goes 
to take care of the cans, and he goes to take 
care of her." 

''A great deal of good he'll do," said Patty, 
indignantly ; " why, she's almost at Spring Vale 
this very minute." 
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"Perhaps so," said aunt Ann; '^but it would 
be quite improper for Miss Alice to go after 
milk without him." 

"Do you know her?" said Patty. 

''Yes," said aunt Ann; "she has a little 
brother who is ill, and she goes three miles 
every day to get asses' milk for the sick child. 
She started too late this morning. It will be 
sour." 

"Aunt Ann," said Patty, after a little while, 
"could 3^ou find an ugly place in this world, 
do you think?" 

"Did you ever see Alligator Swamp?" said 
aunt Ann, bending her shrewd dark eyes on 
the child. 

"No," said Patty; "but, aunt Ann, it was so 
beautiful in Boston I did not like to come away. 
Papa used to say there were no such sunsets 
in the world as we could see from our windows 
looking down over the Common. And now we 
have come here, and it is just as beautiful 
here ; I don't know what I should do if papa 
wanted to go away." 

" He won't," said aunt Ann ; " you've got a 
thankful heart, child ; keep it." 
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Just at this moment they made a turn in the 
road, and Patty gave a great shout. 

Aunt Ann laughed. "I wonder if 3'^ou think 
that beautiful," said she. "Y-e-s; I guess I 
do," said Patty ; " I like to see it ; but I am 
glad I don't have to ride so. What is it, 
aunty ? " 

"Speak low," said aunt Ann; and as she 
said it, the carriage passed four riders. Two 
strong colored men, in a blue livery, were 
seated on powerful horses. The men evi- 
dently belonged to the same family ; and be- 
hind each one sat a little girl, about twelve 
years old. She seemed to sit upon a high 
cushion ; her hands were clasped about the 
negro's waist. One of the girls sat up stiffly, 
and rode as far off from the servant as she 
could. The other seemed faint with the heat, 
and laid her head down on Scipio's broad 
back, as if it were a pillow. 

The men took off their hats to aunt Ann, 
-and in return she nodded kindly to the little 
girls. 

"They are going to school," said aunt Ann 
to Patty. " All the girls went so twenty years 
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ago ; now they only do it to save time. They 
will strike into the woods a little way on, where 
no carriage can go." 

"I never could have seen that in Boston," 
said Patty; "but I saw it once in a picture. 
What is it?" 

" The cushion they ride on ? " said aunt Ann 
in a moment, looking a little puzzled. "O, 
that was a pillion." 

The woods grew darker every moment ; and 
the trees were so tall, and the road so narrow, 
that Patty did not feel the sun at all ; but she 
wanted air, and told aunt Ann she thought the 
forest ought to be cool. 

At last they came out into a grassy square. 
Here five roads met, and great tulip trees made 
a bower over them all. 

In the middle of the square stood a little 
stone church ; a one-storey church, Patty said ; 
and it stood in a large, mossy graveyard. 

They did not drive up to the church. Aunt 
Ann turned the horse's head a little; and just- 
out of the square, down one of the roads, Patty 
saw a pleasant-looking, low house. There 
was a pretty flower-garden on one side, - and 
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something like an orchard behind it ; but there 
were no fences. Indeed, the house came right 
up to the road, which was as smooth as the lawn 
at Evergreen. 

" A one-storey house, too !" said Patty. 

" Hey-day ! " said aunt Ann ; " isn't a one- 
storey house good enough for you? Plenty 
of land ; nobody wants to go up stairs." 

"But it must be so hot," persisted Patty, 
"right down on the earth so! Why, when 
I want to get cool, I always go up stairs ; not 
into the attic, aunty, but into mamma's room, 
where the wind blows." 

"That is a very good place.," said aunt Ann, 
throwing the reins to a little black boy» who 
came out of the low house. "I know I used 
to feel hot in this house myself; but you can't 
have everything at once. I had my husband 
then." 

Aunt Ann said this with deep feeling; but 
her manner was so . abrupt that Patty would 
not have thought so, if she had not seen the 
tears in her eyes. 

By the time she had lifted Patty out of the 
chaise, a comely woman stood on the broad 
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stone before the door, and greeted them both 
warmly. 

She was not a pretty woman, nor had she 
the air of high breeding which attached to 
everything aunt Ann did ; but she drew Patty's 
heart right to hers, her look was so motherly. 
She took off the broad hat, asked a few ques- 
tions about the short hair, and led the way un- 
der her low ceiling into a whitewashed parlor, 
that seemed very, very large, only because it 
was so low. 

Patty wondered that her aunt Ann could 
walk without striking the beams which stood 
out square from the low ceiling, painted white 
and covered with ivy. There were no carpets 
on the parlor floor, nor on the stairway ; but the 
boards were as white as snow, and covered 
wdth a sparkling, silvery sand, that seemed 
to scrub them whiter every minute. 

"Patty," said aunt Ann in a moment, but 
not till she had tried two or three times to 
speak, " Patty, this is Mrs. Gurne3^ Mr. 
Gurney came here after uncle Charles died. 
He took the house just as I left it; I have 
never moved a thing." 
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Mrs. Gurney looked at aunt Ann compas- 
sionately. "She couldn't bear to, dear heart," 
she said ; '' and then the things were very use- 
ful to us. We had had a hard time, and 
should not have put much in." 

"But, aunt Ann," said Patty, in a low voice, 
*'how could you? Didn't you have any car- 
pets?" 

" No, indeed," said aunt Ann ; " I shouldn't 
have had any if the road from here to Evergreen 
had been paved with gold. Why, Patty, I 
was a minister's wife ; my house was free to 
all his people. Many and many a meeting 
have we had in this room ; a great many for 
the negroes ; but a lady cannot sit in the 
dirt. A carpet would only have held the 
mud they brought in from the field." 

" And they remember it all now," said Mrs. 
Gurney ; " nobody was ever loved as he was ; 
we can't make his place good." And she 
moved a little to look at a portrait hanging 
over the broad wooden mantel. Patty drew 
near to look at it with her. She knew it 
was her uncle Charles, although she could 
hardly remember him. He wore the gown 
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and bands of a church minister ; but no one 
ever thought of that. His soft brown curls 
hung round a face so sweet, so full of helpful 
love, that I don't think anybody ever asked 
what church he belonged to. 

After Patty had eaten a little bread and 
milk, they all went over to the churgh. 

They did not put on their bonnets, but went 
out into the warm air just as they sat in Mrs. 
Gurney's parlor. The square w^as very sunn}'' ; 
but there were large trees all along the way, 
and they kept in the shade. 

There was a porch in front of the church, 
and on each side of it a broad, low, stone seat. 
"When it was very hot," said aunt Ann, "I 
used to bring my sewing and sit here. There 
was always a cool breeze coming out of the 
church." And then she turned to the right, 
and went through a turnstile in the thick, 
mouldy wall to the graveyard. The grave- 
yard had a very neglected look. A great 
many briers overran the long grass. Only a 
few families had fenced in their lots, and these 
were a perfect tangle of roses and jessamines. 
Aunt Ann kept on, without stopping, to the 
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very centre of the yard. A little terrace had 
been raised here, and on the middle of it 
rested a large and very heavy marble slab. 
On its white surface Patty read her uncle 
Charles's name and the date of his death, 
almost hidden in great tea-roses, that, dewy 
and fragrant, dropped down from the single 
bush beside the slab. 

" You keep it very nice," said aunt Ann ; 
and she looked at Mrs. Gurney. "You have 
been very kind to us," faltered the tender- 
hearted woman. 

At that moment something pat it into Patty's 
head to ask, " Aunt Ann, why didn't you carry 
the picture and the furniture down to Ever- 
green ? " 

"There was no room," she said, and moved 
quickly on. Mrs. Gurney dropped behind. 

"There was room enough," she said, look- 
ing at Patty; "but you know the bishop sent 
us here. The people did not take kindly to 
Mr. Gurney, and your aunt Ann thought it 
best not to change anything. She said they 
would feel her husband's loss less ; and now, 
thank God, they love my husband." 
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"There are very good people down here,'' 
said Patty, simply ; and Mrs. Gurney smiled. 

As they went out of the graveyard, Patty 
saw that there was a row of graves on the 
outside. They seemed to go all round the 
yard, but there were no stones. Patty caught 
a glimpse of one or two bright spots on the 
old wall, and ran to look. On one she read 
the painted words, " Delia, the faithful nurse 
of Hugh Legar^," and guessed in a minute 
that these were the graves of negroes. She 
walked into the church so slowly that no one 
would have thought it was Patty Gray. The 
stone church was lined with brick, painted 
white. The oak rafters met together where 
the ceiling should have been. The chancel 
was railed in heavily, and there were two 
desks, a reading desk and a pulpit, both of 
carved oak. 

In the body of the church were movable 
wooden seats. On the walls were a few 
marble tablets, put up in memory of dead 
ministers ; but there were no cushions ; no 
carpets, for the floor was made of red tiles. 
As aunt Ann had said, there was nothing to 
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steal except the Bible and Prayer Book, and 
these were lightly chained to the desk. " How 
cold it is!'' said Patty, shivering, as she sat 
down by her aunt. " Yes, " said aunt Ann ; 
" it feels cool, like a cellar. In the winter it 
is warm for the same reason." 

" Didn't you have any fire ? " said Patty. 

"Fire! here?" said aunt Ann; ''no, indeed. 
I used to wrap my feet in a bear-skin ; that 
was all." 

As they turned to go out of the church, 
aunt Ann pointed to a few seats near the 
, door. 

"That was where the negroes sat," said 
she. 

Her words made little impression on Patty, 
who was thinking of what she had seen on 
the churchyard wall. " How few they were ! " 
she said. 

"Yes," said aunt Ann; "but most of the 
negroes are Methodists. There was room 
for all who wanted to come." Patty drew 
her aunty gently toward the wall. "Aunt 
Ann," said she, " what does that mean? Who 
was Delia?" 
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"A slave, my dear; you see she died many 
years ago." 

"But what does she lie here for? Why isn't 
she in the graveyard ? " 

Aunt Ann looked puzzled. " I never thought 
about it, child," she said; "it was the custom. 
Colored people were never laid in the church- 
yard. The Methodists have a graveyard of 
their own. When they belonged to our church 
they always wanted to lie as near their masters 
as they could. That is Mr. Legard's tomb, 
just inside the wall." 

" How could uncle Charles let'em do it?" said 
Patty, sadly. 

"Child," said aunt Ann, quickly, " he never 
thought about it. He read the service and com- 
forted the mourning. I don't think he ever 
thought there was any reason for it.'^ 

"But there was," said Patty. " O, aunt 
Ann, won't they have to go to heaven to- 
gether ? " 

They went over to the parsonage to wait 
for dinner. Aunt Ann and Mrs. Gurney 
talked about the parish, and the minister's 
silk gown, which wanted new sleeves. Patty 
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wandered all over the house, and thought 
what a quiet life dear aunt Ann must have 
had in the Forest. Although there were no 
carpets and no new furniture, it looked like 
a gentleman's house. The library was full 
of *. uncle Charles's books ; and the longer 
Patty looked, the kinder she thought it was 
in aunt Ann to leave them all for the new min- 
ister to use. 

But she was glad she did not liye at the 

Forest. 

12 
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CHAPTER IX. 



SUNDAY. 



THE next day was Sunday. Of all the 
days in the week Patty liked this best at 
Spring Vale. There was one trouble about 
it. Uncle Tom was too unwell to go to church 
at all. Aunt Lou went with the children to the 
Episcopal Church, and Patty went with her 
father and mother to the great church in Frank- 
lin Street. Now, Patty had gone to church 
every Sunday since she could remember. In 
Boston she went, with all those she loved, to 
hear Mr. Clarke, at the Church of the Disci- 
ples. She took her father's hand, and Willie 
walked with her mother. Until she got to 
Baltimore she did not know that people could 
love each other, and yet go to different churches. 
A few Sundays after her arrival, her father 
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found her crying softly in a corner. She had 
seen from the very first that the ladies who 
came out from town to call on her mother did 
not seem to know her aunt Lou. Nor did 
her aunt Lou's friends seem to have any 
interest in her mother. Few people know 
how seriously little children can think about 
such things. When Patty asked any ques- 
tions, aunt Lou would say, " O, those ladies 
go to our church." 

Patty was puzzled ; but she did not under- 
stand what it meant until she found, one Sunday 
morning, that Mamie and Lulie were going one 
way, and she was going another. Then her 
little heart rose in her throat ; but she kept up 
bravely until after dinner. ' At dinner she 
missed the pleasant talk about the sermon. At 
home there had always been something she 
could understand ; and papa would talk about 
it, and tell her some pleasant things beside. 
At Spring Vale nothing could be said, because 
the whole family did not hear the same preacher, 
and were not thinking the same thoughts. So, 
when Mr. Gray found his little Patty crying 
after dinner, and asked what was the matter, 
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the poor child sobbed out, ''Ain't we going to 
have any more Sundays, ever?" 

Mr. Gray hardly knew what to say. He 
took his little girl by the hand, and led her to 
the nurserv stairs, where she could hear dear 
aunt Lou talking to the servants, and the sound 
of their sweet singing. Aunt Lou was telling 
the story of the prodigal son ; and she told it 
very much as mamma w^ould have done : so 
Patty dried her eyes, and tried to listen. When 
the singing was over, and Delia and Mary had 
moved off' to the kitchen, Patty walked with 
her papa across the lawn, and sat down on 
the white steps of the spring. 

*' Patty," said her father, "suppose you and 
I had an invitation to a party — just the pleas- 
antest party that ever could be. Suppose we 
started together, and meant to keep together 
every step of the way. The party might be 
at Evergreen ; but just at the very toll gate, a 
big wagon might stop us. While the wagoner 
was paying toll, there would not be room for 
us both to w^alk by. What should we do?" 

" O, you would go first," said Patty, "and 
squeeze through, and I should come after." 
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"Then you would not overtake me before 
I got into the lane ; and perhaps Mr. Loring's 
carriage would come driving through, scatter- 
ing the dust and making the air so thick that 
we should creep up to the hedges, and walk 
as far from each other as we could. In this 
way we might get to the turnstile, and what 
would happen then?" 

''O, I know," said Patty. "Surly would 
come dashing down, barking away ; you 
would stop and talk to him ; and I should run 
in by the back door just as hard as I could." 

" But we should both go to the party," said 
papa, "and I should not go in at the back 
door." 

Patty looked thoughtful. " Do you mean 
that we shall be just as happ}^ if we go to God 
by diiferent doors ? " she said. 

" I mean that we shall both go to Him ; and 
I think that will be happiness enough, dear 
Patty." 

Patty did not answer. Her father watched 
her a little while, and then he said, — 

"Are we never to have any more happy 
Sundays, Patty?" 
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^ Why, papa," she said, " how can /help it? " 

" My darling, you can make my Sundays 
happy. Don't forget the old pleasant times, 
but help to make the Sundays pleasant here/» 

Patty put up her little lips for a kiss, and 
bounded away as if she had never had a sober 
thought. And now the Sundays at Spring Vale 
were very happy days. 

Soon after breakfast she and papa started 
to walk to Franklin Street together. Mamma 
was so delicate that aunt Lou took her in the 
carriage. Patty went to the very same church 
where her grandpapa and grandmamma had 
been together ever since it had been built. 
Papa told her it was built like a beautiful 
temple in Rome called the Pantheon, and 
its famous bronze doors were like those of 
the Vatican ; but little Patty did not care for 
all that. She hated the beautiful church with 
all her heart ; for although she knew the minis- 
ter very well, and loved him dearly, she could 
never hear a word he said in church; the great 
dome swallowed up all his words, and even 
then did not have breakfast enough. 

"What is the use of a church if you can't 
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hear in it? " said Patty. "If I were Mr. Ware, 
I wouldn't stay there a minute. Why don't you 
go somewhere else, papa?" 

"Perhaps I shall, some day," said Mr. Gray; 
" but this is the church where I was baptized ; 
where I used to go as a little boy. It is where 
aunt Lou went before she was married ; and 
even when I can't hear the sermon, I am very 
happy here." 

"Then I am glad I wasn't baptized here," 
said Patty ; " I don't want to lose my senses, 
and I don't like it." 

Sometimes, as soon as church was ended, 
they went down into the lower part of the city 
to visit one or two poor people whom papa 
knew. They went by some of the city springs ; 
and Patty liked thi§, because there were no 
springs in Boston. The aqueduct pipes were 
brought into a little well, with steps leading 
down into it ; and over this a little temple was 
built, and round it an iron railing. Papa said 
there were six of these springs. 

They generally rode home. Some friend's 
carriage would pick them up, if aunt Lou or 
aunt Etta did not send back for them. 
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Then there was always a very nice dinner. 
Uncle Tom would lie on the sofa, and several 
of his young friends came out from town to 
dine with him. I think there is no place in 
the world where dinners are as good as they 
are in Baltimore. Colored people like to cook, 
and know how to make things taste good. 
When they were slaves they did not often go 
to church ; and they could not read or write. 
The kindest mistresses used to think it best 
to have a grand dinner on Sunday, and let 
the servants enjoy it too. They have not 
been free long enough to change their ways. 

*' How long it does take to learn things ! " 
said Patty, one warm Sunday, when she was 
eating her ice-cream. " I should feel quite 
wicked to be eating this in Boston, and keep- 
ing everybody at home from church ; and here 
I can eat it, and think all the time that it will 
make Delia and Mary happy, too." 

After dinner aunt Lou held her little service in 
the dining-room. Sometimes Patty went there 
and helped Mamie and Lulie to sing; and 
sometimes she took a cushion and sat down 
by uncle Tom's sofa in the parlor. Everybody 
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gathered round dear, uncle Tom ; his couch 
was the happiest place in the house, for 
everybody carried all the pleasant thoughts 
of the day to him ; and no matter how much 
pain he was suffering, he was bright and happy 
in spite of it. 

It was almost always dark when aunt Lou 
got through in the dining-room ; and then she^ 
came to the piano. Mamie and Lulie stood 
on each side of her, and all three sang sweet 
hymns for uncle Tom, who was very fond of 
music, but would never be able to sing again. 
Just before tea Patty used to go to the kitchen 
to see Mingo and Nip. To give the little 
monkeys each a lump of sugar was one of 
Patty's Sunday delights. Sometimes Mingo 
would box Nip's ears ; and that made all the 
children laugh. 

The day after Patty had been to the Forest 
was a very happy Sunday. She had been 
to church with papa and mamma, and laughed 
at the big sounding-board which they had hung 
up over Mr. Ware's head ; and then she had 
taken a long walk with papa, and talked 

» 

over all she had seen in the Forest. 
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As soon as aunt Lou's service was ended, 
she went with Mamie and Lulie, in the soft 
summer twilight, to take tea with Margaret and 
Blunt. 

I told you that Margaret had been aunt 
Lou's trusted nurse when her children were 
little ; and you know aunt Lou said that if 
she could sell her doves, she would send Blunt 
to school. 

Blunt lived with Margaret. She was the 
queerest little woman you ever saw. She 
was no bigger than a child of ten ; but 
Margaret said she was nineteen. She had 
no father and mother, and was taken by a 
bad old woman, in the very dirtiest part of 
Baltimore, when she was a little thing. This 
old woman made her work hard, beat her 
cruelly, and gave her so little to eat that after 
she was ten years old she never grew at all. 

When she could bear it no longer, poor little 
Blunt ran away. I don't know how she came 
to know Margaret ; but she had seen her some- 
w^here, and she came out to the toll gate, 
and begged leave to stay. Margaret had a 
little baby, and she would have been glad 
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enough to have somebody to help her; but 
she was poor ; so she did not know what to 
do. She came over to Spring Vale to ask 
aunt Lou's advice, as she always did when 
she was in trouble. 

'' I don't know how long you can keep her," 
said aunt Lou ; " but feed her and warm her 
as long as you can, and if you ever need 
any help, you may come to me." 

From that moment Blunt had lived with 
Margaret, and aunt Lou had clothed her 
comfortably. There could not be a happier 
creature than little Blunt. She thought aunt 
Lou was an angel ; and during the year that 
she had lived at the toll gate, she had be- 
longed to aunt Lou's Sunday class. To-day 
she waited for the children ; for they were 
going with Patty to take tea at Margaret's. 

Margaret lived in a whitewashed cottage, 
a little way from uncle Tom's gate, on the 
lane that led to Tiverton. It looked rather 
bare about the door, for Margaret had no time 
to tend flowers, and her husband was a day 
laborer, who worked for uncle Tom at the 
counting-room, and started before light in the 
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morning for the city, and did not get back 
till it was dark. Still, everything was very 
clean ; and Margaret had trained scarlet run- 
ners all over her whitewashed wall, and their 
blossoms were very gay. George was dressed 
up in his best, and sat by his fire, tending 
the baby. There is so much dampness in the 
southern air that when the doors and windows 
are all open in the summer, a little fire does 
not seem out of place. Margaret's nice white 
floor was sanded in scallops and diamonds ; 
and Patty did not like to go in, for she said 
her feet would spoil it. On the table she saw 
some honey ; and then she asked if she might 
see the hives. Margaret took the children out 
to a clover patch behind the house, where there 
was a bench with three hives on it. In one of 
them George had put a slip of glass ; and by 
the faint light Patty could see a great many 
bees hanging quite still, and a great many 
others walking up and down over them. 

'' Why, they've made a ladder of them- 
selves ! " said Patty. 

Margaret did not know much about bees; 
she told Patty that they had emptied one hive 
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a week before, and that she had no peace 
until she sold her honey. The bees seemed to 
know w^here it had gone, and came up to the 
house after it, where they swarmed and buzzed 
till they frightened the baby. Then George 
put a deep plate of honey out in the clover 
patch ; the bees followed and setded on it, 
and they ate so much that they grew dizzy, 
and were drowned in the plate ; and there Patty 
saw them. 

"What bad bees to get tipsy!" said Patty. 

Lulie was two years older than Patty, and 
a sober, thoughtful child. 

" I don't like to call it tipsy," said she ; '' bees 
are not like men. God gives them their break- 
fast in such little bits of tastes that they have 
to eat all there is. They don't know how to 
eat out of a plate." 

" That's right ! " said Maggie ; " you stand 
up for my bees." 

*'/ will stand up for them, too, Maggie." 
said Patty ; " but are they — tipsy — when they 
hang up there in the hive?" 

Patty hesitated a little at the word tipsy, 
but she did not know what else to say; so it 
had to come at last. 
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Maggie did not know ; but Lulie said thai 
if it were lighter Patty would see that the bees 
were quite bright, only very still. '' They take 
hold of each other's hands," said Lulie ; " and 
they hook themselves together so firmly that 
they don't mind when the others run over 
them." 

"What is it for?" said Patty. 

" O, they are very busy making wax," said 
Lulie ; " if they were to move about they would 
spoil it." And then the children went into the 
house. 

They had a very nice tea. There was sweet 
milk, and cream to eat with the honey. Mar- 
garet took the whites of some eggs, and beat them 
up with the cream and honey till she made a 
stiff froth. When she helped the children to 
this, they said it was better than ice-cream. 
Her Baltimore biscuits were as white as snow, 
and her butter was as yellow as gold. After 
all, there is nothing in this world so good as 
nice bread and butter. 

When they had played with baby a little 
while, Lulie saw that the lamps were lighted 
at Spring Vale ; and the children thought they 
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would go home. Blunt went with them to the 
end of the lane, looking as if she had never 
known a sorrow in all her life. Their little 
faces were turned toward the setting sun ; and 
the west was so beautiful that none of them 
wanted to speak. They just took each other's 
hands and walked slowly up the avenue. Gold- 
en and crimson clouds were heaped up in the 
sky, and the fiery light gushed through the 
green trees, and tinged the white dresses of 
the children, and trembled on their happy 
faces. They were walking in the lights be- 
cause they had turned their faces to the sun ; 
but they did not know it. They "saw the sun, 
that it was beautiful,'' and thought of it, not of 
themselves. 

They did not think of the different churches 
in which they had worshipped that morning, 
but of the happy home to which they were 
all going. Life is a long path ; but when the 
light of God's love shines through it, it is as 
fair and peaceful as the avenue at Spring Vale 
that night. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE BALTIMORE SCHOOLS. 

UNCLE TOM was to go away as soon as 
Christmas was over; then grandmamma 
was to stay with dear aunt Etta ; and while 
Mr. Gray had Spring Vale put in perfect order, 
Mrs. Gray was going down to the Cotton Islands 
with Patty. Patty did not know this ; and she 
thought it very funny that her mamma should 
be making thick clothes for her in the middle 
of summer. Mrs. Gray did not tell Patty, 
because everything depended on uncle Tom's 
keeping as well as he was now. She knew 
that Patty loved the dear friends they were 
going to see very much, and she felt afraid 
that a disappointment would grieve her. 

Mamma was going down to the Cotton Isl- 
ands to see the colored schools and the houses of 
the negroes ; to see if she could not help them. 
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and her dear friends who staid there to teach 
them. Before she went she wanted to see the 
schools in Baltimore ; so she asked aunt Lou 
to lend her John and the carriage for a whole 
day, and said she was going to take Patty with 
her. 

'^Are you going to take that child?" said 
aunt Lou ; " you may see very disagreeable 
things. Don't you think she is too young?" 

"Perhaps so," said Mrs. Gray; "but it is 
not my fault that Patty has had to grow up in 
the midst of a civil war, and has cried her eyes 
out over the horrible stories the children told 
her at school. It will be my fault, dear Lou, 
if she gets wrong ideas from other people. I 
must take her to the Cotton Islands, or stay 
at home myself; and if she is going down there, 
she had better see the Baltimore schools first. 
I shall dwell as little on the sad things as I 
can." 

John was very fond of Mrs. Gray. He was 
a faithful servant to uncle Tom; but he felt 
as all the freedmen do about people at the 
North ; and I think he moved twice as fast 
when he worked for Patty's father and mother, 

13 
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as when he worked for his own master. The 
colored people in Baltimore all know Mr. Ware. 
They know that he is their faithful friend ; and 
as soon as John heard that Mrs. Gray was going 
to '*Mr. Ware's schools," he brightened up, 
and began to get ready in earnest. Mrs. Gray 
told him he must take a big luncheon in his 
pocket, for she meant to keep him a long while. 
Mamma told Patty that when the colored peo- 
ple were first freed, the United States had tried 
to help them, and that there were Aid Societies 
all over the North, which sent them teachers 
and clothes. "The government cannot do this 
forever, Patty," said mamma; "now the war 
is over, they are beginning to think they have 
spent a great deal of money. Some of the 
aid societies think the same, and the large cities 
ought to take the care of the colored schools, 
just as at home we take care of ours." 
• " Do they take care of them in Baltimore ? " 
said Patty. 

"They have just promised to do so," said 
Mrs. Gray ; " and now I must tell you a sad 
thing. The friends of the colored people think 
that the * Secesh * in Baltimore do not like the 
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'Yankee teachers.' That is what they call 
the pretty young girls who have come down 
here to help the freed people. They do not 
like schools of any kind, and colored schools 
least of all. They have promised to pay these 
young girls, but I am afraid they do not mean 
to do it. They will try to break up the schools 
by driving the teachers home." 

" Hateful Secesh ! " said Patty. 

"Yes," said Mrs. Gray, "but we must not 
hate them, only stop them when they try to do 
wrong." 

They drove first to Mr. Ware's house. He 
was ready for them, for he knew the carriage 
was coming. Mrs. Gray thought he looked 
sad ; but she did not ask him any questions, for 
she knew that he led an anxious life, working 
all the time against troubles such as no northern 
minister could dream of. 

"A year ago," said Mr. Ware, "I should 
have been proud to show you these schools ; 
but things are changed. None of the teachers 
know how long the schools will last, or whether 
they shall ever get any pay." After thinking 
a moment, Mr. Ware told John to drive to 
Flat Street. "We will begin there," said he. 
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On Flat Street, they went into a room on 
the ground floor. The lovely summer weather 
was all gone now. It was November, and in 
almost all houses a little steady fire was kept. 
In the badly-ventilated school-rooms this was 
very oppressive ; and when Patty put her head 
into Miss Jillson's room, she thought she should 
choke. The scholars were very young, and 
so crowded and restless in their seats, that 
they made Patty think of the ** cattle-cars " she 
had seen on railroads at the North. She 
remembered how the sheep were always 
climbing over each other's shoulders, and 
poking their noses through the slats, and 
thought the little black children were just 
like them. At last the air seemed a little 
cooler, and Patty looked at Miss Jillson. She 
wanted to like her because she was a colored 
woman, and she was clean and proper in her 
dress. She knew her mamma wanted to see 
colored people fitted to teach ; and, of course, 
mamma knew what was right. Miss Jillson 
called some of the roly-poly creatures to read. 
Patty saw that their Primers were dirty and 
ragged ; they whispered a great deal to each 
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Other ; and when Miss Jillson saw it, she would 
step up and tap the children with her pencil- 
case. That made Patty feel so bad that she 
began to rub her own little shorn pate as if 
it hurt. 

" Don't do that," said Mrs. Gray, at last, in 
a low tone to the teacher. 

The children read well ; but Miss Jillson 
did not seem satisfied. She wanted to show 
them off. *' Don't you see the ladies?" she 
would say every now and then. ^ They will 

think you don't know how to behave." 

There was no order in the room, and no 
love or respect for the teacher. Mrs. Gray 
would not stay long. "What a dreadful 
school I " said Patty, looking at the dirty entry 
as soon as she got outside the door, and speak- 
ing confidentially to Mr. Ware. "I don't 
like those children a bit better than white 
ones." 

Mr. Ware laughed. "I am afraid I don't 
like the teacher so well as if she were white," 
said he ; and then he turned to Mrs. Gray. 
'*That is one of the ways in which they will 
kill the schools," he said; "they appoint in- 
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efficient colored teachers. The parents do 
not like it ; the school becomes disorderly, and 
the City Council refuse to pa3^ A well-quali- 
fied white teacher might sue for her wages ; 
Miss Jillson couldn't." 

'* Patty," said her mother, "when I was first 
married and came to Baltimore, there was a city 
school for white children in this very building. 
It was worse than Miss Jillson's." 

" Why, mamma I " said Patty, opening her 
eyes wide. 

"I do not remember any little girls," said 
Mrs. Gray ; " I do not believe there were any : 
but boys were taught here ; and when I came 
first, a cackling hen scuttled away under those 
stairs, and I stumbled over a litter of little pigs 
on the next floor." 

" You won't do that to-day," said Mr. Ware, 
laugliing. He was already on his way up 
stairs. 

''No," said Mrs. Gray; "but I don't want 
Patty to think that these ' Secesh ' are worse 
than they are. This poor school, that we have 
just seen, is better than any public school kept 
for the whites twenty years ago; and yet I 
think they felt proud of their schools, then." 
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Patty wore very short skirts, like other little 
girls; but the entry was so very dirty that she 
drew them tight round her. When they opened 
the door into Miss Grover's room, they saw 
quite a different school. Miss Grover had 
known Mrs. Gray in Boston. She came to 
meet her with outstretched hand. In spite of 
the poor building, this room was clean. A 
little fresh air was obtained by cutting out 
one pane of glass in each window, and putting 
up a tin protector to keep the cold air off the 
children. The children sat well, and looked 
bright and happy. They were reading when 
Mrs. Gray went in, and Patty thought she 
had never heard voices so sweet. She sat 
looking at the children a while, and then whis- 
pered very loud to her mother, " Mamma," 
who are those little girls in the middle? Are 
they monitors?" Mrs. Gray's eye followed 
Patty's. She saw two lovely children, with 
soft eyes, and long, light curls, prettily dressed 
in scarlet plaid, reading out of the same book. 
One of them had hazel eyes, and the other 
blue ; but any one could see that they were 
sisters. 
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"Monitors? No, Patty," said Mrs. Gray; 
"what made you think of that?" 

"Why, they are whiter mamma," said Patty. 

Mrs. Gray hesitated a moment; then she 
said, " No, Patty ; these are what southern 
people call colored. They had a mulatto 
mother, and their father is on the City Coun- 
cil. He is one of 'the very men who refuse to 
pay for these schools." 

" But, mamma, " persisted Patty, " he can't 
help seeing these children are white; why 
don't he send them to the white schools?" 

" Patty," said her mother, " do you remember 
the talk we had once about a verse of Scripture 
— ^He maketh the wrath of man to -praise him I ' 
When I first saw those little girls sitting there, 
I felt as if it were cruel. I could not bear to 
have them fight the hard fight of the colored 
people ; but now I know it is all right. It 
is the bitter prejudice of the white people that 
keeps these children here ; but they will get 
their education, and by and by help, as white 
people, to break down prejudice. There are 
a great many like them in all the large cities." 

At this moment Miss Grover spoke to Mrs. 
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Gray, and asked her to examine the school 
in arithmetic. Then came a great pleasm*e to 
Patty. Her mother began to give out numbers 
just as fast as she could speak. She would 
stop suddenly every now and then, and the 
school would shout out the sum which they had 
counted. Then she turned round and wrote 
questions on the board. She wrote very fast; 
but the children shouted out the answer almost 
before the question was wholly written. Patty 
found that she could not count half as fast as 
the little colored girls ; and she did not know 
which to admire most, the skill with which 
her mother taught, or the quickness with which 
the children answered. 

"Why, mamma," said Patty, ''you never 
told me you could do that ! " 

Mr. Ware laughed. '' Why, Patty," said he, 
''don't you know your mother was a teacher 
once ? " 

" No," said Mrs. Gray, " I don't believe she 
does. Patty, I was a teacher when your papa 
married me ; and Miss Grover remembers how 
I enjoyed my arithmetic." 

They could not say any more, for the children 
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were all watching Mrs. Gray. Miss Grover 
raised her hand, and they broke into a sweet 
song. Patty could not understand all the 
words. This was the first negro song she 
had heard ; but as they went out, she said to 
her mamma, " How sorrowful it was, mamma, 
I could hardly help crying." 

They got into the carriage again, and drove 
to Cortlandt Street, where the Normal School 
for colored people is taught. Mr. Ware had 
worked very hard for this school, and was 
determined it should be sustained, even if all 
the others went down. It was in the hands 
of " The Society for the Moral and Intellectual 
Improvement of the Colored People." Here 
Patty saw forty young people preparing to be 
teachers ; not such teachers as Miss Jillson, 
but to keep order and win love, as well as 
teach little children to read and spell. Mr. 
Hartwell and Mr. Beede were teaching them. 
Mrs. Gray told Patty that these two gentlemen 
came from Amesbury, where John G. Whittier 
lived. Patty looked at them with reverence, 
because they had really seen the man who 
wrote " Barbara Frietchie ! " The young girls 
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in Mr. Hartwell's school were so well dressed, 
and behaved so very well, that Patty forgot 
herself, and felt as if she were in Boston. All 
of a sudden she remembered that these were 
colored girls. She jumped up quickly, and 
said, "Why, mamma, I thought they were 
poor. How nice they look ! " 

"They are poor," said Mrs. Gray; "but 
they are also neat and clean." 

There was something in the arithmetic lesson 
about barley-corns; and Mrs. Gray •asked the 
children if they knew what it meant. She 
told them that all measures of all kinds grew 
out of the value and weight of corn, which 
was the simplest thing civilized men had to eat ; 
" twenty-four grains make one penny's weight," 
or penny's worth. Twenty-four grains of 
what? Of barley-corn, Mrs. Gray said; and 
in England, since they raise more wheat now 
than in the olden time, the law makes thirty- 
two full-sized grains of wheat equal to twenty- 
four of barley, or one pennyweight. In the 
same way, three barley-corns laid along a line 
made one inch of long measure. Mrs. Gray 
told the young ladies some strange things about 
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Troy weight that Patty could not understand ; 
but she got very much excited over the barley- 
corns, and looked so eager, that Mr. Ware 
said, half in fun, '* Now, Patty, we will have 
your speech." 

To her mother's surprise, Patty stood up, and 
began, in a quick, earnest voice, to tell a 
story. 

** I went into a school this morning," said 
Patty, " where the little girls did not mind. 
That made me think of my brother Willie. A 
good while ago, my papa went away to stay 
a long time, and my mamma made a rule. We 
were not to have any fireworks or percussion 
caps, or even crackers, while he was gone. 
She did not sa}'^ powder, for she didn't 'spose 
we'd think of such a thing. Well, Willie 
made a splendid stamp-book, and by and by 
he traded it off to a bad boy for a pair of 
pistols. I guess Willie knew mamma wouldn't 
have let him, but he never asked. He wanted 
some powder, of course." Here Patty stopped 
a minute, and grew very white. " I shouldn't 
tell you," she began again, turning to the 
girls, ''only I don't want anybody ever to be 
as wicked as I was." 
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When Mrs. Gray heard this, she felt very 
much relieved ; she had been afraid that Patty 
might be thinking of Willie's fault; but she. 
saw now that her mind was full of her own. 

" Willie got the powder," said Patty, " and 
then he did not know what to do with it. He 
dared not ask mamma, but he wanted it to be 
safe. Then he asked me ; " and here Patty 
swallowed a great sob. '* Of course / didn't 
know what was safe ; but in one of the bed- 
rooms there was a great iron stove, that had 
never had a fire in it, and I thought Willie 
could put it in there. He thought so, too ; so 
he put it in a covered stone pot, and set it in 
the ashes. Mamma always kept ashes there, 
for fear she might need a fire ; but we did 
not know that. Well, we shut the stove, and 
forgot all about it; only I promised Willie I 
would never tell. I don't know how it hap- 
pened : but Willie went to school, and didn't 
care much about his pistols, after all ; and I 
should think it was a year after that, when 
my aunt Kate was coming to spend a week. 
All the house was full ; and mamma thought 
she would have a fire in this verj^ bedroom. 
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She sent Moggie to make it. Moggie was 
my nurse. Moggie couldn't get the wood in ; 
she lighted a great piece of paper," said Patty, 
her voice trembling, " and God put it out. I 
was dancing down stairs, just as happy as 
could be. I ought not to have been happy," 
said Patty, with sudden remorse; "for I was 
sliding on the balusters, and mamma had told 
me not; but as I hung over, I looked right 
into the bedroom. Moggie had gone for mam- 
ma; mamma's face was right in the do6r of 
the stove. 'Why, Moggie,' said she, 'you 
never opened the damper 5 ' and she twisted 
up a newspaper, and set some shavings on 
fire ; and then I gave a great scream. I don't 
know how I did it, but I got down there and 
caught her hand, and shut the stove door, and 
set my apron on fire ; and then I fell dead on 
the floor." 

'' What ! " said Mr. Ware, out loud. 

"She fainted," said Mrs. Gray, to the school, 
explaining. 

"Well," said Patty, wiping her eyes, "that's 
all I've got to say. I think, every day, how 
good God was to put out Moggie's light, and 
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let me remember. How did I come to remem- 
ber? 1 had forgotten I ever saw that powder; 
and if God had not sent me there that minute, 
poor Moggie and dear mamma would have 
been killed, and perhaps the house would have 
burnt down." 

I told you that after Patty's curls were cut 
off, she ceased to be a pretty child; but she 
grew so earnest in telling this story, that her 
whole face was brilliant. She was so much 
younger than the school to which she spoke, 
that at first the girls felt like laughing ; but 
as she went on, they seemed to hold their 
breath, and listened w4th all their hearts. Her 
way of telling the story did not seem strange 
to these colored children. To them God is 
always a near friend, and they w^ould have felt 
as Patty did, that "God put out Moggie's 
light." 

"Don't they like it?" said Patty, when she 
found that they all sat still, after she stopped. 

" They will never forget it," said Mr. Hart- 
w^ell. 

Mrs. Gray was very much astonished at 
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Patty's story. It had all happened so long 
ago, that she hoped Patty had forgotten it; 
but children forget nothing. After she had 
had a little talk with Mr. Ware, and told him 
how delighted she felt with the Normal School, 
she said, " Now take us to the very worst 
school you know of. Show me a school that 
you were once proud of, that is going to pieces, 
as you say." So Mr. Ware carried her to 
the Douglas Institute. This is a building 
owned by the colored people; some of them 
were loafing round the door, as if they had 
nothing to do, in a way that gave Mrs. Gray 
pain. Mr. Ware had to look some time before 
he could find the schools, for only three rooms 
in the large building were occupied. In the 
first room they found half a dozen pupils, with 
a teacher who seemed as indolent and inefficient 
as themselves ; but they went up stairs, and 
found two excellent teachers — Miss Shockley 
and Miss Bass, with well-filled rooms. Here 
Mrs. Gray insisted on having the windows 
opened, and on showing the children how far 
off they could hold their books. Mrs. Gray 
had been near-sighted all her life, and she 
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knew that an overheated room and a careless 
teacher could ruin a child's eyes in two or 
three weeks. Miss Bass was astonished to 
find how much farther the children could see 
in a cool room than in a hot one ; after hold- 
ing their heads erect, and lifting their books, 
than when bent over the desk, with the feverish 
blood crowding into dizzy eyes. Patty was 
seeing her mother in a new light. 

" Why, mamma," said she ; " I should think 
you thought it miserable to be near-sighted." 

'' So I do ! " said Mrs. Gray, with emphasis. 

"You are very happy, mamma," said Patty, 
quite puzzled; "why, Ellen White wears an 
eye-glass, just for fashion." 

" She might as well cut off an ear for fashion," 
said Mrs. Gray, laughing ; and Mr. Ware said 
he thought Mrs. Gray must be a very patient 
person, for Patty did not seem to know that 
she was miserable. 

" Now we must hear the singing," said Mrs. 
Gray; and Patty listened till she caught the 
words, 

"Nobody knows the troubles Tse had 
— Nobody knows but Jesus ! " 

H 
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As they drove home, Mrs. Gray went to the 
Peabody Institute. Patty's grandfather had 
always known and loved the good man who 
shares his wealth with those who need it, 
whether English or American. She showed 
Patty the fine library and lecture-room, and 
told her she hoped that they would teach the 
Baltimore people so much that one of these 
days they would have better schools. Then 
Mrs. Gray made Patty look at Mr. Peabody's 
picture, till Patty said she was sure she should 
know him if she met him in the street! 

They got home earlier than they expected. 
John had eaten his ^ big luncheon " long ago ; 
but Mrs. Gray and Patty were ready for din- 
ner. While they wer^ eating it, Mr. Ware 
was trying to comfort two or three young 
teachers, who had no money, and could not 
get any from the city. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE SCHOOL AT EVERGREEN. 

PATTY had now been a pupil of Miss May 
for some time. Going to school was not 
the pleasant work she had thought ; or, at least, 
it was not as pleasant in Baltimore as in Boston. 
In the first place, the children would tease Patty 
about her short hair, but that she did not mind 
very much. Then they did not like her dress. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gray had plenty of money, and 
Patty's clothes were always made of pretty 
stuff, neatly cut and sewed ; but Baltimore 
childreii dress much more than those at the 
North, and they are taught to take care of 
their clothes, as if they were of very great 
importance. The little girls at Evergreen wore 
a great deal of trimming. Patty wore none. 
They spread out their faniers* before they sat 

 My printer spelt this word panniers^ and I had to correct 
it. Panniers are two baskets slung across a donkey's back, to 
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down, with a great deal of care. Patty sat 
down on the soft folds of her dress without a 
thought. They wore long boots, buttoned 
half way to the knee, and of the same color 
as their dresses. Patty wore black shoes of 
fine leather, buttoned below her ankle, be- 
cause mamma thought she would .rather Patty 
should depend on her muscles than her boots. 
The merry little children thought their Yankee 
friend very amusing ; and as Patty's pride pre- 
vented her complaining, they had no idea how 
she suffered from their fun. 

Beside this, Mr. Gray had taught his little 

m 

daughter many things, and Patty could talk 
much better than moat children of her age. 
Her hand was always the first up, and the 
children could not bear this as well from 
the "little gray mouse" as from a young 

carry garden stuff, and " keep the balance true." These 
baskets make a donkey look very broad ; and so, when 
French ladies began to wear hoop skirts, they called them 
faniers^ the French word for baskets, or panniers. We get 
our fashions from the French people, and, when we apply 
the word to dress, it must be spelt as the French spell it. In 
dress, it means, first, a hoop skirt; second, the upper skirt of 
a dress puffed up and out. 
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lady in the full glory of faniers and but- 
toned boots ! 

" I reckon I shall go to Niagara next sum- 
mer," said Jennie Loring, one day, when they 
were sewing. 

Aunt Ann was very anxious that her little 
nieces should talk accurately ; so Miss May 
told them that in the sewing hour, any one 
who detected a mistake might hold up her 
hand. Patty's hand went up as soon as she 
heard what Jennie said; but no one was look- 
ing for it. Even Miss May was so accustomed 
to southern ways that she did not see it. At 
last, poor tired Patty said, '' Miss May ! " 

"What is it?" said her teacher, looking up. 

" One error," said Patty ; " * reckon ' instead of 
' guess.' " 

O, how the children shouted I They thought 
they had caught the little Yankee now. Patty 
grew very red; she wished she had her long 
curls again, that she might shake them over 
her face and hide it. 

"What does reckon mean?" said Miss May. 

No one spoke ; at last, Patty said, " It means 
to count." 
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"And what does guess mean?" 

"I don't know," said Patty; "it is not the 
same as 'think;' papa told me that. If Jennie 
is not sure she is going to Niagara, she might 
say guess^ 

Miss May was pleased with Patty's modest 
way of saying this. " Yes," said she ; " ' guess ' 
is a good English word, like * reckon'; only 
vulgar when it is used in the wrong place. 
If you children could be good-natured about it, 
it would be well for you to cure each other of 
abusing these words." 

The only obstacle to this was the habits of 
the older people. Aunt Ann always stood up 
for " reckon " ; and dear grandmamma would say 
" guess " when she meant " think." 

Another day, in the spelling class. Miss May 
gave out the word Alaska. Patty spelt it, 
A-1, Al, i, AH, a-s. Alias, k-a, ka, Aliaska ; and 
insisted that papa had shown it to her on the 
German and English maps, and had told her 
to be sure and not fall into the habit of spelling 
it Alaska. This was true ; but Miss May told 
her that in reciting it to her^ she must spell 
after the spelling-book she held in her 
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hand. Patty refused ; and her obstinacy cost 
her all her credits for that day, and an hour 
after school. 

She went home crying, and, as soon as she 
tumbled off her pony, would have gone up to 
her chamber, without waiting for dinner; only 
papa said, " Patty, how do you get on at school? " 
Then her pride broke down. 

"I don't like it at all, papa. I don't get otij^ 
she said. " You ought to have staid in Boston, 
where people think of something else than dress 
and parties. Children don't have beaus in Bos- 
ton ; and Miss May would know better than to 
punish me for spelling right, if she lived there. 
O, papa, I know you wouldn't want me to go 
if you could see those little children go on ! 
They look at themselves in the glass, and they 
turn round, and they take as much care of their 
ribbons ! O, you don't know what things I 
will learn, ^^ 

*' I am sure that no little Boston girl ever made 
such a mistake as that," said Mr. Gray ; '' but it 
was the proper word to use. If you will learn 
what is wrong, nobody can help it; it will 
be your own choice. Now, Patty, when I 
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asked how you got on at school, I meant what 
I said ; how do you get on ; I don't want to hear 
about the rest." 

"Not if they are as hateful as they can be? " 
said Patty, anxiously. " Because they make 
me hateful, papa." 

"Well," said Mr. Gray, "perhaps you had 
better tell me all, for once ; but, Patty, we 
must not get in the habit of talking about 
our neighbors." 

Then Patty poured out the whole story. 
" Why, papa," she exclaimed, " don't you 
think that I went and got aunt Ann's big 
Atlas, and showed the word to Miss May; 
and she wouldn't own I was right." 

" But were you right ? " said her father, 
soberly. " What did Miss May ask you to 
spell?" 

"Alaska out of the spelling-book, papa." 

"And you spelt Aliaska, off the map, little 
Patty. Don't you see you were wrong?" 

Patty sat still ; something in her heart told 
her that she had been very glad to show, off 
her knowledge to Miss May. " I am sorry, 
papa," she began, in a faltering voice ; but her 
father stopped her. 
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**Tell Miss May so in the morning, Patty, 
and it will be all right. I can't blame you 
very much, for I believe / led you into your 
obstinacy." 

"You, papa!" said Patty. 

"Yes, dear Patty; I cannot bear to lose the 
beautiful Indian word ; and when all the best 
maps have the word right, it seems such a pity 
for Americans to spoil it. But, Patty, we are 
too lazy to say Aliaska ; and half the changes 
in language, which people call growth, come 
through laziness. As for the rest, my Patty, 
you dress to please mamma and papa ; and 
you must be so sweet and lovable that the 
children will forget your shorn hair and your 
odd dress. You don't want to wear paniers 
— do you ? " 

" O, no ! " said Patty, with disgust. 

" Nor buttoned boots ? " 

"You couldn't hire me,'' said Patty, with 
decision ; " but, papa, I should like a sash and 
sleeve ribbons. I should look more like the 
rest." 

"That is my sensible little girl," said papa; 
" anything that will not interfere with comfort 
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or health you may have and welcome. For 
the rest, you must trust mamma till you grow 
up. We will go and choose the ribbons to- 
morrow." 

Patty ate her dinner with a good appetite; 
but she did not choose her ribbons the next day. 
I am sorry to say she was not good enough. 

As the weather had grown colder, the chil- 
dren at Evergreen had given up playing on 
the lawn through the whole recess. They 
frequently went to the nursery, where there 
was a large, open fire, and where the sun 
poured in all day through three long windows. 

The little Austin children had lived in Cali- 
fornia ; and when they came home, after their 
papa's death, an English nurse came with 
them, named Elsie. Elsie always sat in the 
nursery, and Patty loved to see her there. 
She said that Elsie's high-crowned muslin 
cap looked "respectable" — a word Boston peo- 
ple are fond of using. A large basket full of 
clothes, to be mended, always stood by Elsie's 
side. On the day I am thinking of, little Clara 
Austin, Patty's best friend at Evergreen, had 
given her a new toy. It was a beautiful little 
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table, just fit for a doll to use. It was made 
of a dark, foreign wood, redder than mahog- 
any. There was a drawer m the table ; and 
it had four legs prettily carved and polished. 
Patty was delighted with it. 

She had played with it some time, when the 
drawer refused to open any longer; so Patty 
took it to Elsie, and asked her to help her. 

Elsie tried, but the drawer would not open ; 
and in pulling upon it, she broke off one of the 
legs. I never could tell how it happened. I 
don't understand it at all ; dear little Patt)^, 
who is so dignified that everybody laughs at 
her, who likes Elsie because she is " respecta- 
ble," put up her little foot and kicked the old 
nurse as hard as she could ! She must have 
been sick or vexed before she came to Elsie ; 
but nurse could not know that. Elsie had 
never been kicked before in her life, and 
Pattj^'s face was horrible to see, it was so 
swollen with anger. As soon as she had 
done kicking, she began to scream. Nurse 
looked at her ; she wanted to go for aunt Ann, 
and she thought Patty might hurt some of the 
children, in her passion, before she got back. 
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Opposite the sunny window where she sat, 
there was a large closet. She lifted Patt}'' as 
if she were a little kitten, and, without saying 
a word, carried her across the room, and locked 
her in. O, how Patty did scream ! It was all 
done in a moment, before she could think ; but 
no one had ever taken such a liberty with Patty 
before, for no one had ever seen Patty so naughty. 
If her mother had been there, she could not 
have believed it. For my part, I am very glad 
Mrs. Gray was safe at Spring Vale. 

Elsie soon came back with aunt Ann, who 
started when she heard the loud screams. 

'* Will 3^ou be a good girl if I unlock the 
door?" said aunt Ann. 

" No ! " screamed Tatty, who could not see 
what right anybody had to punish her, beside 
her mamma. 

" Nurse,'' said aunt Ann, "is there anything 
to hurt the child in that closet?" 

''Nothing, ma'am," said Elsie; "I dropped 
her on a pile of new blankets that I am going 
to bind with red ribbon." 

''Well," said aunt Ann, "if that is the case, 
we will leave her there till she comes to her 
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senses." And she walked coolly away, for 
she was a very busy woman. 

Patty kept on screaming. That dear aunt 
Ann could go away and leave her in that closet, 
she never dreamed. Poor Elsie sat down to 
her mending, and thought she would wait till 
Patty was quiet, and let her out. She spoke 
to her two or three times, but Pattv would not 
answer; and after the servants' bell had rung 
twice for dinner, Elsie went away, too. The 
bright sunshine streamed across the room, and 
poured through the keyhole of the closet door. 
As soon as Patty stopped screaming, she knew, 
by the silence in the nursery, that the children 
had gone back to Miss May ; and then she 
began to realize how very naughty she had 
been. The sunshine was so bright that she 
could have seen pretty well, if her eyes had 
not been swollen with crying. O, how the 
hot tears streamed down ! She called Elsie, 
but Elsie did not answer. She thought she 
was so wicked that no one would ever speak 
to her again. "O, if God would only forgive 
me 1 " she kept saying to herself; " but He can't ; 
how can He when I don't feel right, and my 
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heart is all full of steam?" So the tears poured 
down again. When Elsie took Patty up, Patty 
thought she was going to take away her beauti- 
ful toy ; so she grasped it with all her strength. 
She held it firmly still, and her hot tears poured 
over it. As they flowed more gently, and Patty 
felt more and more sorry, she began to watch 
the motes dancing on the sunbeam which en- 
tered at the keyhole. Patty had heard of an 
angel that rode on a sunbeam. '* I wish he 
would come here this minute," she sobbed ; '' O, 
if he would only help me to feel better ! " As she 
said this, she tried to drop her toy and put her 
hand in her pocket ; but the table clung to her 
fingers. Patty lifted it into the sunbeam, and 
saw that her tears had melted the glue upon 
the broken corner. "There is some use in 
crying, after all," she said to herself, in her 
queer way; "now, if God is going to forgive 
me, I shall know ; " and she put the broken 
leg into its proper place, and laid it gently on 
the blanket at her side. She w^aited a very 
long time, almost holding her breath ; and 
when she took the table up, the leg retained 
its position, and Patty could not see that her 
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toy was any less perfect than when she first 
received it. "That is my miracle," said she; 
and creeping along carefully, she laid it down 
at some distance, and then, nestling into her 
blanket, she went sound asleep in a minute. 

Did any of you ever see an "Alaska land- 
scape," as the toy shops say? What would 
happen to it if you were to take a stick and 
stir it up, as soon as you saw the white foliage 
shooting through the water? Dear little Patty 
kept her own secret ; nobody interfered to break 
the clear crystals forming in her young soul ; 
and years will pass before anybody knows how 
near God came to her in the nursery closet. 

Meanwhile everybody had forgotten Patty. 
Elsie was telling her story to the servants in the 
kitchen. . All the colored people loved Patty ; 
and they were very angry when Elsie told 
how she had shut her up. Poor Elsie had to 
defend herself; and in doing that she forgot 
her little charge. 

As for aunt Ann, she had company to dinner. 
When she left Patty screaming, she went to 
her room to dress. Aunt Ann knew very little 
about children ; her own little children had been 
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healthy, happy creatures, who knew what it 
was to be hungry and sleepy, but who would 
have thought it too much trouble to be obstinate, 
ajfid who were never puzzled in their. whole lives. 
They had not a bit of imagination ; they would 
have been quite safe shut up in a dark closet. 
But it was very different with Patty. When 
aunt Ann went to dinner, she never gave a 
thought to Patty. She supposed that Elsie 
had let her out long before. It takes a great 
while to eat a Baltimore dinner. When the 
soup and the fish are disposed of, you have to 
get through three or four courses of game. 
Then comes a ponderous roast, a plum pud- 
ding, delicate pastry, ices shut up in painted 
shells, to look like glowing fruit ; and, last of 
all, people sit hours over their wine and nuts. 
This was what aunt Ann, Miss Matty, and 
their friends were doing, when Mrs. Gray 
suddenly stood in the doorway of the brilliantly 
lighted room. 

''Ann," said she, ''where is my Patty?'* 
How they all started to their feet! 
" Patty ? " said aunt Ann ; " didn't she go home 
long ago?" 
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Mrs. Gray shook her head. She could not 
speak when she found that Patty was not 
at table. 

Aunt Ann seized a candle, and led the way 
to the nursery, where Elsie was nodding over 
the warm fire, waiting for her young ladies to 
come up to bed. 

"Elsie," said aunt Ann, "what time was it 
when you sent Miss Patty home ? " 

Poor Elsie looked from one to the other, and 
tried to collect her scattered senses. Meantime 
Miss Matty turned the key in the closet door, 
and there lay Patty, in a sick sleep. Mrs. Gray 
gave one look at the little white face. " Thank 
God, she is alive ! " she said, and sank on the 
floor by her side. Patty did not move when 
the candle shone full in her face. Her mother 
saw in a moment what had happened. "Ann," 
said she, "we can't go home to-night. You 
will have to keep us." 

" I think I have kept her long enough," said 
aunt Ann, sharply, but with tears starting to 
her eyes. "How did it happen?" 

Very soon Elsie had warmed one of the 
nursery beds with a great covered brass dip- 

IS 
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per of coals that would have made Patty laugh 
if she had been awake to see it. When her 
mother slipped off her dress, and put on one 
of little Clara's wrappers, Patty smiled and 
murmured, half awake, *' It is all right now, 
mamma ; God has forgiven me ; '* and then she 
groped with her hand a little, and said, "Where 
is my table ? " They looked in the closet, and 
found it, not knowing in the least why she 
wanted it; but by that time she was sound 
asleep again on the warm pillow. 

After the company had gone, aunt Ann 
came up and lay down by Patty on the little 
bed. She was in great trouble to think that 
she had left the child, especially when Mrs. 
Gray told her how seldom Patty lost her tem- 
per, and how very ill it made her when she 
did so. " I think something is the matter with 
her heart," said Mrs. Gray : " one thing I know, 
she never ought to weep ; so I never lose sight 
of her when she is in a passion." 

Mrs. Gray meant what she said. She sat by 
her little girl's bed all night, and Patty saw her 
pale face when she first opened her e3^es in the 
morning. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



CHRISTMAS, 



YOU must not think that my dear little Patty 
was always a naughty child. The fits 
of passion mamma told aunt Ann of came so 
seldom that she wondered they ever came at all. 

'' Patty," said her mother one day, when she 
had made herself sick in that way, ^*what is the 
reason that you don't get out of temper oftener? 
A little girl who can keep her temper so well 
ought to be good all the time." 

'^ Mamma," said Patty, "I'm afraid to get out 
of temper ; it hurts me so. Sometimes, when 
I am vexed, the blood dashes up in my face, 
and then my heart gets full of steam in a min- 
ute, and it seems as if I should choke. Mamma, 
I have to keep just as still! If I let my temper 
get up, I should die ; and sometimes, when you 
think I am in a passion, I am only frightened 
at the choking." 
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Mrs. Gray believed every word of this, and 
so she watched Patty very tenderly whenever 
she got exciteJ. 

The day after the scene at Evergreen, Patty 
felt very weak. The first thing she asked for 
was her little table. When it was brought, 
she looked at it lovingly. "Mamma," said she, 
'' if I don't lose one credit till Christmas day, will 
you give me a glass shade to put over that little 
table ? " 

At that moment Mrs. Gray would have given 
Patty almost anything. When she looked at 
the dark rings under Patty's eyes, and the white 
streak round her mouth, she felt as if she should 
not have her little girl very long. " My dear 
Patty," she exclaimed, "this little table is not 
so very precious." 

" It is very precious to me, mamma," said 
Patty, her little lip quivering. " I wouldn't 
have it broken for an-y-thing ; and I want it 
to stand where I can see it the first thing every 
morning. You see, mamma, I shouldn't choke 
so if I didn't feel a bit vexed, and I think this 
would help me." 

Mrs. Gray saw there was a secret, and she 
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would not ask any more questions ; but that 
very afternoon she drove to town, and brought 
back a pretty glass shade and a little rosewood 
stand. Papa put a little screw into one leg of 
the table, and ever since it had stood where 
Pattv could see it when she woke. " I would 
not keep you waiting a single day," mamma 
said to her little girl, "for anything that may 
help you to be good. We are dependent on 
very little things ; my dear mother helped me 
by a pretty vase, and some scarlet and white 
beans. I had read * Annette Warrington,' and 
I thought I should like to grow good in the way 
that she did. Grandmamma bought me the 
loveliest amber-colored cup from Derbyshire, 
but she could not find any black beans ; and 
one day we were reading the Bible together, 
and we came to the words, ' Though thy sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow.' 
I stopped and said. ^ Mother, why can't I use 
the scarlet beans uncle Will brought from Mt. 
Sinai? They are a great deal prettier than 
black ones.' My mother laughed, and said I 
might have them. ' And beside that,' said she* 
' I think the scarlet beans will bring these words 
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to your remembrance, and you will feel sure 
that the loving God who could forgive a wicked 
people IS waiting also to forgive my little girl.'* 

" And I have got the very * Annette Warring- 
ton' you used to read, mamma," said Patty; 
" how nice ! Grandmamma may have been 
good, but she never could have been half as 
good as my mother." And Patty gave her 
mother a hearty hug. 

Everything went on as usual until Christmas 
week. Uncle Tom and aunt Lou were to sail 
before New Year's ; and aunt Etta was back 
and forth every day, helping her sister, and 
making arrangements for dear grandmamma 
and little Mamie to stay with her, while Louisa 
and her husband were away. When Mrs. Gray 
looked at Patty's pale face, she was glad she 
had thought of taking her to the Cotton Islands. 
Uncle Tom spent most of the time on the sofa 
now, and as it tired ftim very much to move 
about, he could not go out to buy Christmas 
presents. He gave his money to aunt Sophie, 
and asked her to do it for him. Miss May gave 
her little people the thirteen days between 
Christmas Eve and Twelfth Night. Patty could 
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not understand *' such a queer vacation ; " but her 
mother told her that Lord Baltimore, who 
brought the first settlers to Maryland, was a 
Roman Catholic, and that there were more 
Catholics in the State than anything else. 

" But what has that to do with my vacation ? " 
said Patty. 

Mrs. Gray laughed. "I forgot that;" said 
she. "The Catholics make a great feast on 
Twelfth Night, to commemorate the coming 
of the Magi to Jesus ; and Christmas vacations 
must last here until that is over." 

The next day Mrs. Gray took Patty to town 
to buy Christmas gifts. The first shop they 
went into was a candy shop. A great banner 
hung across the ceiling, and on it were the 
words, '* No credit given ; luxuries are not 
necessaries ; no one has a right to buy who 
cannot ^ay.^^ Patty pointed this out to her 
mother. "Very good sense," said Mrs. Gray; 
"you see, Patty, they had hard times here a 
little while ago, and I dare say this was ne- 
cessary." 

Patty had always heard her mother say that 
confectionery was more attractive and varied 
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in Baltimore than in any other place; and she 
now fairly danced with pleasure as she looked 
at the beautiful things. 

From the candy shop they went to a station- 
er's, and bought presents of stamped paper and 
blotters. At the jeweller's they bought a pair 
of Etruscan sleeve-buttons for dear uncle Tom 
to give aunt Lou. Mrs. Gray bought for a great 
many people, but she kept all their secrets ; and 
though Patty saw the pretty things, she did not 
know whom they were for. Now, uncle Tom 
had a tender way of calling aunt Lou his " bride," 
and when Mrs. Grsiy put the buttons in Patty's 
shopping-bag, she said, " TAai is a bridal pres- 
ent ; " and Patty guessed in a minute whom they 
were for, and her twinkling eyes told the story. 
Aunt Lou had a charming dinner ready when 
they got home. Mrs. Gray sat down in the 
parlor after it, to mark the presents, and uncle 
Tom said, '' Sophie, I wish you would just buy 
some greens to-morrow, and make the house 
look like Christmas. I should like to see it 
once more." 

" And welcome," said Mrs. Gray ; "but, Tom, 
you have given me rather short time. I shall 
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have to take the horse and go to town directly 
after breakfast." 

"That's all right," said uncle Tom. 

" And then*," said she, " I have another plan. 
We want a little frolic here at home, and we 
must have it on Christmas eve, for the children 
are to go in town to Mrs. Eckley on Christmas 
night. What do you say to a scramble-bag, 
hung up between the two parlors?" 

" I never saw one," said uncle Tom, coughing. 

But Patty clapped her hands, and said, " Let's 
have Ae children from Evergreen." 

" O, you little gray mouse," said her mother, 
" are you there ? I didn't mean you should 
hear." 

" But I did hear," said Patty ; and she ran 
dancing away to tell the children. 

The best part of Christmas is the "getting 
ready." When' the presents are bought, and 
the greens hung, and the plum pudding made, 
everything begins to be rather " slow," as the 
children say. The next morning was so much 
colder than Mrs. Gray had ever known a 
winter day in Baltimore, that Patty had to 
be wrapped up to her eyes before she could 
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go to market. They took the open carriage, 
for aunt Lou's little glass chariot would not 
hold half the greens, and drove down to Jeffer- 
son Street. 

Patty had hoped to see a merry sight ; but, 
although the great lumbering wagons were all 
there, it was too cold for anybody to be merry. 
The damp greens were all frozen stiff; the 
country boys stamped their feet, and blew on 
their hands. The holly leaves were all yellow 
and crisp with frost. John ran back and forth 
from the carriage to the .wagons ; but every- 
body was glad when Mrs. Gray said she had 
enough. *'I don't think I ever suffered so 
much in Boston," said mamma, when she got 
back into the carriage and cuddled down into 
uncle Tom's splendid white bear-skin. 

"I guess not," said Patty, who had been 
pitying John for a long time. It seemed very 
silly to go and order ice creams on such a 
morning as that; but they did it, and then 
drove back to Spring Vale just as fast as they 
could go. There they found the children from 
Evergreen. The wreaths were laid out in the 
hall to thaw. Patty and Mrs. Gray went quick- 
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ly to put on their wrappers. John brought a 
flight of steps, — the very steps that Patty had 
turned a somersault over into the oleander 
bush, — and in half an hour everybody was 
at work, except uncle Tom and aunt Lou, who 
were shut into their own chamber, until the 
wreaths should be finished. It was quite dark 
before the rooms were swept, and then Patty 
rolled the sofa across the farthest end of the 
back parlor. 

"Mamma," said she, '* uncle Tom must sit 
there for one minute, at least. See, the man- 
tel looks just like a shrine." 

And so it did ; but no one had thought of it be- 
fore. The doors and windows were all bowered 
with green ; but the brick chimney was a wilful 
thing, and they had fastened the greens wherev- 
er they could drive nails in. The room was very 
high, and up against the ceiling was a large 
wreath of holly, whose scarlet berries gleamed 
like coral. From this two full, rich bands 
hung down, and were fastened at each end of 
the mantel with tassels of scarlet berries and 
glossy leaves. Within these bands were two 
small pictures of grandmamma and grandpapa ; 
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and these were dressed with holly from the 
beautiful bush opposite the hall door. Such 
dark, glossy leaves as they were ! Between 
these pictures, on the high, black mantel, stood 
an alabaster figure of Innocence ; and this 
peeped out of a bower of green. Beneath the 
wreath, at the very top, was the kneeling figure 
of Faith. In the wide chimney the Yule log 
was kindled ; and although there was no lamp 
in the room, every berry could be seen. No 
wonder Patty said it looked like a shrine. 

You should have seen how delighted uncle 
Tom was ! When he lay down on the sofa, 
the little girls went to the piano and played 
some lovely carols. Tea was brought into the 
room, and some sweet almond cakes; and then 
Bertha and Jennie Loring and the little Austins 
ran away to dress for the scramble-bag; and 
the beautiful brass lamps were lighted, that 
everybody might see plainly. Every time aunt 
Sophie met uncle Tom's eye, it made her feel 
happy. She was very tired, but she said it was 
the very merriest Christmas eve she had ever 
had. While the children were away, aunt 
Sophie took a large, double tissue paper bag. 
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which they had helped her to make. It was 
very large, but it was pasted into a pretty form, 
and they had dressed it with holly and paper 
flowers. Aunt Sophie filled it with candy and 
kisses, and nuts and sugar-plums, and hung it 
firmly from the centre of the open folding doors. 
Then she and aunt Lou pinned a large sheet 
to the carpet, so that the children could find 
their scattered sweets more quickly. When 
they had gathered again, little Clara Austin 
was blindfolded, and took a huge stick of uncle 
Tom's. Aunt Sophie turned her round, and 
counted '' one — two — three ! " and she tried her 
best to strike the bag ; but instead of that, she 
came very near putting out aunt Ann's eyes. 
It was curious to see how wildly the children 
struck about, as they tried in turn. The wild- 
est of all was uncle John, dear aunt Etta's hus- 
band. He was more than six feet high, and 
everybody thought he would break the bag in 
a minute ; but it was funny to see how timid 
he was. I believe it was Patty who broke the 
bag first, and then everybody seemed to know 
the way. What a scramble there was ! Then 
they had some ice-cream, and aunt Sophie sent 
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them all to bed, for she had to lay her Christ- 
mas table, which is just the same thing as 
dressing a Christmas tree. Aunt Sophie sat 
very late, putting labels on the Christmas 
presents. She took up the sheet and cleared 
away the scramble-bag. Then she drew out 
a large table, and put a, nice white cloth on it. 
She set the largest beau-pot on the middle of the 
table, with a fine holly bush in it. Round the 
beau-pot was a gilt trellis that uncle Charles 
had brought from London, and this w^as also 
dressed with the dark-green leaves. Then 
aunt Sophie sat down and made a wreath of 
the dark holly from the bush at Spring Vale, 
and with a long needle she tacked this wreath 
prettily round the white cloth. You cannot 
think how quickly she worked, for she had 
done it a great many times, and knew just the 
best way. Then all the lovely presents were 
heaped up, and candles set among them, with 
glittering drops to catch the light. Then aunt 
Sophie sat down to write. At first she thought 
she would write little rhymes on all the pres- 
ents, and get Mamie and Lulie to read them 
as they gave them out ; but for various reasons 
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these little children were unused to Christmas 
frolics, and it was not proper that Patty should 
give out the things ; so it ended in aunt Sophie's 
writing some verses, which she was to read 
herself, and bringing all the presents in. She 
got through at last, but it hardly seemed a min- 
ute after she lay down before she heard the 
breakfast bell ring. 

Such a nice breakfast as they had that morn- 
ing at Spring Vale ! Patty thought nothing in 
the world was quite so good as her aunt Lou's 
broiled oysters, and she did not slight them 
now, because everybody was crying out, " Wish 
you merry Christmas ! " 

The little children had had their stockings 
filled with nuts and candy, and tiny toys. As 
soon as breakfast was over, uncle Tom lay 
down near the warm fire, and the great fold- # 
ing doors were thrown open. Margaret and 
Blunt had come over for their gifts, and they 
stood with the servants in the back room. The 
children drew them to the table where there 
were more than a hundred gifts, and many 
were the exclamations. 

Then aunt Sophie rang a little bell, and told 
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the children of God's great gift to the world, 
and how, at the same season of the year, when, 
after the sun seemed to have gone away from 
the world, and to be lost in cold and dark, all 
nations used to keep a feast, and give presents 
to each other, for joy that he had turned back 
towards the earth again. The customs of the 
old feast were kept up in the new, and had a 
fresh meaning now. 

And then aunt Sophie read her verses ; and 
though there were so many presents on the 
table, she had managed to get them all in, and 
that was such a wonder that the verses had to be 
read four or five times thrt day. Never had there 
been such a time at Spring Vale ; and the pretty 
table stood in the parlor all the week, that all 
aunt Lou's friends might see it. 

Everybody went to church except uncle Tom ; 
and then came the Christmas dinner. It would 
take a whole chapter to tell about a Christmas 
dinner in Baltimore, so I shall not begin ; but 
when the plum pudding came in, covered with 
blazing brandy, you should have heard Patty ^ 
shout. That was something the little Yan- 
kee had never seen; I believe she thought it 
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would set the house on fire. After dinner it 
was settled that uncle Tom was to be left quiet 
for a nap ; and while he lay by the warm par- 
lor fire, aunt Sophie went up stairs to dress the 
little girls for a family party in town. One of 
aunt Lou's cousins had lately been in Paris, 
and she had brought home beautiful gifts for 
all the little people ; and she had made aunt 
Lou promise that, notwithstanding the sorrow 
they had lately borne at Spring Vale, all the 
children should come. Aunt Sophie was to go 
with them ; and very sweet they all looked in 
their simple white muslin dresses and bright 
ribbons. 

Nothing could be prettier than Mrs. Eck- 
ley's party. One of the black servants was 
dressed up as Santa Claus, and brought 
round a basket of cards. He asked every little 
child, that wanted a present, to come and take 
a card out of his basket. Aunt Sophie was 
glad to see that Patty did not move. Patty 
felt that she was a stranger, and she did not 
expect any present. 

By and by a curtain drew up, and in a recess 
of the room was the loveliest Christmas tree. 

16 
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Then Santa Claus began to call the little chil- 
dren by name ; and although Patty had no 
card, very soon he called out, ^ Miss Patty 
Gray.*' She went up to Mrs. Eckley, and got 
the loveliest little portfolio with a lock and key. 
Lulie had a beautiful writing-case, not more 
than six inches long, full of paper stamped 
with her initials, and furniture of gold and 
pearl ; and Mamie brought home the most 
charming doll. Some of the ladies had boxes 
of sugar-plums, with sets of jewelry inside, 
that were a great surprise. Then they went 
out to supper; and beside all other sorts of 
good things, they had the lovely little ices, 
looking like flowers and fruit, for which Balti- 
more is famous. 

The tired children had to drive three miles 
after their fun was over. Everybody had gone 
to bed but Moggie, and Spring Vale was dark 
and still. It looked, Patty thought, as if there 
had never been a Christmas day in the world. 

Poor Moggie was nodding over the stove ; 
but it did not take so long to get oflT the mus- 
lin frocks as it had done to put them on ; and 
very soon all the children were in bed. After 
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aunt Sophie thought they were all asleep, Patty's 
little head popped up once more. 

" Mamma," said she, ^ when are you going 
to the Cotton Islands?" 

"Next week," said mamma, "if the Gray 
Eagle carries off uncle Tom safely." 

Nobody could tell what made Patty ask that 
question! I wonder if any of you can guess? 
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